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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Aristol and phenacetin continue to oc- 


THE 
ARISTOL PATENT. 


cupy the center of the stage. According 
to the records of the Patent Office, the 
patent on the first named substance will 
not expire until February, 1908, but the law requires that every 
patented article must bear upon it the word “ Patented,” and 
particulars of the date of issuance of the patent, and much 
comment has been aroused among the trade by the omission of 
these particulars from packages of recent purchase. Many 
would like to know if the manufacturers have decided to make 


a gift of their patents to the medical and pharmaceutical pro- 
fession for the benefit of suffering humanity. 


It is manifestly a hardship that a person 
qualified to practice pharmacy in one 
State must undergo a fresh examination 
before being permitted to practice in an- 
other State. It is equally manifest that in view of the wide 
variation in the standards of requirements in the several States 
a free and compulsory interchange or registration between 
all the States would not prove satisfactory. A practical solu- 
tion of the problem of interchange seems to have been pro- 
vided by the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, the 
manner being set forth in full in our news columns. 


INTERCHANGE 
OF REGISTRATION. 


Druggists and physicians 
alike will await with in- 
terest the result of the 
appeal which has _ been 
made by Louis Berdy, a druggist of this city, against a judgment 
fining him for illegal prescribing. The appeal is based on the 
argument that the law giving the County Medical Society po- 
lice powers and permitting that society to receive the moneys 
collected as fines is unconstitutional. If the contention of the 
defendant is supported on appeal the effect will be wide reach- 
ing, as there are several societies which conduct prosecutions 
along practically the same lines as does the County Medical So- 
ciety. In fact, the Board of Pharmacy is in practically the 
same category in so far as the disposition of the fines are con- 
cerned, and its standing in the courts would probably be 
affected by a reversal of the judgment of the lower court. 


ARE MEDICAL SOCIETY PROSECU- 
TIONS UNCONSTITUTIONAL? 


The sea is to be made to yield up its gold if 
a company which has been recently organ- 
ized in Great Britain succeeds in all it has 
set out to do. It has been fairly well estab- 
lished that sea-water contains about 1 grain of gold per ton, 
but the great difficulty heretofore has been to perfect a proc- 
ess capable of extracting the gold in such a state that it could 
be easily separated in metallic form. Our readers will recall 
the tremendous excitement that was created in this country 
some seven or eight years ago by the organization of a com- 
pany for the extraction of gold from sea-water by an electro- 
lytic process. Stock was taken freely by an expectant public 
and a plant was set up on the Maine coast. While the share- 
holders were waiting for dividends to materialize one of the 
two chief promoters of the enterprise, whose share in the in- 
vention was said to consist of a method of putting the precious 
metal into marketable shape, disappeared, and it became nec- 
essary for the principal in the undertaking, a clergyman, to go 
in search of him, it being given out that the formula was shared 
between them and that one part of it was unworkable with- 
out the other. It will surprise nobody to know that none of 
the principals in the undertaking has yet been heard from, 
and that the shareholders are still looking for results. The 
new British enterprise has been started under the most favor- 
able auspices, a former governor of the Bank of England, Lord 
Tweeddale, Lord Brassey and othér notabilities being promi- 
nent among the shareholders, while Sir William Ramsey as 
testified to the accuracy of the process employed and to the 
fact that gold can be profitably obtained from sea-water on a 
large scale. In view of our own experience on this side of the 
water we may be pardoned if we betray some skepticism over 
the project. 


CAUSE FOR 
SKEPTICISM. 
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Victory for N. A. R. D. Plan. 

The decision rendered by Judge Murray F. Tuley in the suit 
of Isaac Platt, of Chicago, against the N. A. R. D., is so sweep- 
ing in its character, is so complete a vindication of the attitude 
of the National Association of Retail Druggists, and is so clear 
in its enunciatién of the right of the proprietor to govern the 
retail price of his products as to warrant us in publishing this 
rather lengthy paper in full, which we do in another column. 
All the contentions of the N. A. R. D. are sustained in this 
opinion, and the Justice goes even a step further than has been 
openly done by those interested in the regulation of retail 
prices, for he ignored the denials of concert of action between 
the jobbers and the N. A. R. D., stating that “it may be said 
that the evidence tends to show that they (the N. A. R. D.) are 
acting in an understanding, if not in collusion, with the pro- 
prietors of these medicines—to put in force what has come in 
the trade to be known as the direct contract and serial num- 
bering plan of operations.” But, notwithstanding this ap- 
parent collusion, Justice Tuley takes the strong ground that 
such collusion or agreement is well within the province of the 
parties to the contract, and in no wise constitutes an agree- 
ment in restraint of trade in an offensive sense. This is the 
vital point on which, so far as we can recall, no previous de- 
cision has been so clear or so strongly stated. In the majority 
of cases the proof of collusion or agreement has been of itself 
sufficient to put the association out of court. Justice Tuley’s 
decision, however, is unequivocal in supporting the right of the 
various branches of the trade to come to an agreement to sup- 
port each other in their efforts to maintain prices on proprie- 
tary preparations. e 

One important factor in arriving at this conclusion has been 
the attitude of the Judge toward proprietary preparations. 
These he rightly places in the same eategory as patented arti- 
cles, both being lawful monopolies. Being lawful monopolies 
their owners may put such prices on their products as they 
choose, may decline to sell them to particular individuals at 
their own option, and may impose restrictions upon their sub- 
sequent sales, a violation of which on the part of the purchaser 
justifes the proprietor in declining to make further sales to the 
violator. These are the essential features required for the 
satisfactory working of any price agreement. With all these 
essential points decided in the favor of the N. A. R. D. there 
would seem to be no reason why the most skeptical proprietor 
need further hesitate to embrace the direct contract and serial 
numbering plan. : 


Proposed Wood Alcohol Legislation. 


A bill has been introduced into the Legislature of the State 
of. New York, which provides for the assessment of a tax on 
the sale of wood alcohol, the State is to receive one-third of 
the retail price, this amount being collected from the retailer. 
We do not know whether the Excise Commissioner has what 
might be termed a guilty knowledge of this very singular meas- 
ure. If it does meet with his approval, he certainly betrays a. 
woeful lack of judgment regarding the financial aspect of the 
measure. If our State authorities believe in fostering home 
industries to the extent of paying bounties on the production 
of beet sugar, they should hesitate to impose a tax on wood 
alcohol, a product which is largely produced in this State. 
Aside from this question of protection, however, the bill as 
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drafted is open to very serious objection from the financial 
point of view, in that it imposes a tax on the small dealer from 
whom it is much more difficult and expensive to collect than 
from the manufacturer or large dealer. 

We do not believe that there is any probability of this meas- 
ure becoming a law, and we certainly hope that it will not be 
enacted. The retail trade is already so harassed by inspectors, 
by regulations and by restrictions that the imposition of an- 
other tax requiring monthly reports would work a great and 
unnecessary hardship. If the interest of public safety demand 
the abolition of the sale of wood alcohol, let it be abolished. 
If the requirements of the public purse make it necessary to 
impose a tax, let the distiller pay the tax. It would be 
easier to collect there than in the hands of the retailer. But 
whatever is done, we humbly pray the honorable members of 
the Legislature to have mercy upon the long suffering retail 
druggist and impose no further restrictions or requirements 
upon him. 


The Lore of the Alchemist. 


What pharmacist’s apprentice, or even pharmacist grown 
gray in the practice of his calling, has not at one time or 
another indulged in speculative curiosity regarding the mys- 
teries of alchemy? The legends and tales that have come 
down to us through the centuries of the necromancies of the 
medieval seekers after the philosopher’s stone have left their 
impress on many a youthful mind. For what youth who has 
read the romances of Bulwer Lytton has not been thrilled with 
the high achievement in chemical necromancy set forth, though 
perhaps completely conscious at the time of the utter specious- 
ness of the work? 

We have long needed a truthful history of the doings of 
those early investigators, who were honest in their search 
after the philosopher’s stone, as well as of the audacious pre- 
tenders to knowledge who were able to flourish in an age of 
ignorance and superstition. A most interesting and valuable 
contribution to the literature of the subject is contained in a 
volume issued recently by the Pharmaceutical Review Publish- 
ing Company, of Milwaukee, under the title “ The Follies of 
Science at the Court of Rudolph II.” The work is by the well- 
known bibliographer of chemistry, Dr. Henry Carrington Bol- 
ton. It deals with a period—1576-1612—in which fraud and 
imposture of every kind flourished amazingly and none more so 
than alchemy. A mere dull recital of the hard facts connected 
with the fraud and imposture that prevailed, while it would 
have its value, would find few readers and perhaps scarcely 
any among pharmacists. But Dr. Bolton has imagination and 
has employed the artist’s liberty to lighten up the background 
of a picture which must have been originally a dull and sordid 
one; and he has succeeded in doing this without detracting 
from the historical accuracy of his narrative or spoiling the 
scientific atmosphere of the book. We are sure that every 
pharmacist will find much to interest him in Dr. Bolton’s book. 
In addition to an account of the gruesome decoctions employed 
in medicine at a time when the flesh of “a red haired, spotless 
malefactor, 24 years of age, killed by hanging,” was an im- 
portant ingredient in the preparation of a remedy against the 
plague, the various operations of the alchemists in their ef- 
forts to transmute base metals into gold are described, and so 
interestingly withal, as to make reading of the most fascinating 
kind. 
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(Written for the American Druggist.) 
SYSTEMATIC LABEL STORAGE. 


Description and Plans of Label Cabinet for Surplus Stock of 
Labels. 


By W. A. Dawson. 
Hempstead, N. Y. 

Ordinarily there is little or no economy, often a direct loss, 
in doing odd jobs of carpentering, painting and the like, by 
either proprietor or clerk in a store that is doing a fairly 
active business. In most cases the work will cost less and be 
better done if a workman is called in to do it at the market 
price for that class of labor. 

There is, however, one serious drawback in having the out- 
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Fig. 1.—Label Cabinet Designed to Fit Under Counter for Carrying All 
the Labe!s in Use Except Prescription Labels.—The drawers are 
24 by 12 inches outside measurement, the six upper drawers being 
2 inches deep, the next six 3 inches deep, and the bottom one of a 
depth sufficient to fill the remainder of the space. This drawer 
has no cleats and rests upon the floor. 


side workman come into the pharmacy to do what he terms 
“jobbing” work, and that is the way he upsets things. The 
average mechanic doing a job of work in a pharmacy may not 
cause as much actual destruction as the proverbial “ bull in a 
china shop,” but he will manage to upset and disorganize the 
stock, disturb and interfere with systematic work in doing a 
job that takes a few days to such an extent that it will be 
as many weeks before things are straightened out again and 
the work of the establishment run smoothly and systematically 
once more. 

In some stores there are periodical “dufl seasons,” when 
trade drops off to a mere fraction of the business done during 
the busy season. I once spent a few years in such a store. It 
was finely fitted up, the fixtures alone costing a small fortune, 
and the stock inventoried more than $5,000.00. Its trade was 
of the highest class during the season, and the sales for three 
months in the year ran between $100.00 and $150.00 a day. 
Cut prices were hardly known in those days. 

About the 15th of September the exodus began and sales 
gradually dropped away after that date. and by the second 
week in January had dwindled down to where they ran from 
$8.00 to $15.00 a day, continuing at this low ebb until May. 

In such cases and others less extreme clerk hire becomes 
a fixed expense rather than a profit producing investment, and 
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therefore a clerk’s time may properly be omitted in computing 
the cost of any job in the line of improvements that he may 
do without neglecting his regular duties. 

The majority of young men like to do an amateur ‘job of 
carpenter work or painting and many drug clerks display great 
cleverness and good taste and take much pride in improving 
the appearance or the convenience of the store in which they 
are employed. 

Te those who have the time and inclination for amateur 
joinery a practical idea in store improvements that can be car- 
ried out without a great amount of time and expense is always 
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Fig. 2.—Interior Arrangement of Shallow Drawers of Label Cabinet.— 
The number of compartments may vary from 30, as shown, to as 
many as 54, where very smail labels are used. 











welcome and it is to these that this article is principally ad- 
dressed. 

I submit herewith plans for a label cabinet and system of 
file boxes simple enough to be successfully executed by any one 
with even a slight knowledge of carpentry. They offer so great 
an improvement over the ordinary methods of keeping the stock 
of labels that any pharmacist who has not the time or inclina- 
tion for the work will find it profitable to turn the plans over 
to a carpenter for execution. 

In conclusion I wish to say that they are not untried plans, 
existing only on paper, but a description of the system that I 
have used for the past ten years. 

The sketches, with their explanatory notes, show the de- 
tails of construction so clearly that further comment seems un- 
necessary. A list of materials needed and the measurements 
for cutting the various parts is appended. 

MATERIAL NEEDED. 

Be sure of your measurements before you cut. 

In many cases it will be possible to get all or the greater 
part of the lumber needed from packing cases. Where lum- 
ber is bought from the mill or carpenter shop have it cut up 
by the dealer. The increase in cost will be small and a lot of 
sawing will be saved. 

The largest pieces needed for the under-counter cabinet are 
the boards for its outer casing. The lumber should be % or 
%, inch thick boards 13 inches wide. Four pieces 30 inches 
long, more or less—according to the space under the counter— 
will be necessary ; two of the pieces for the back of the cabinet 
and one for each side, the four forming a dust-tight casing 
around the drawers. 

These boards, and in fact all the lumber used, should be 
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Fig. 3.—Interior Arrangement of Deeper Drawers of Label Cabinet.— 
The long compartment is for tooth’ brush envelopes. 


clear, soft, white pine, free from knots and shakes and planed 
smooth on both sides and edges. 

Should the cabinet be built against a straight, smooth sur- 
face it will not be necessary to case in the back. Care must 
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be used in regard to this, however, for it is important that 
the casing of the cabinet be approximately dust-tight. 

For the shelving in the back storeroom, to hold the file 
boxes for surplus labels, boards 9 inches wide are needed. 
The top and bottom shelves should be inch stuff and the in-be- 
tween shelves about 5¢ inch. 


THE RESERVE STOCK CABINET. 


The length of these shelves depends upon the number of tiers 
of boxes used. The number of shelves likewise depends upon 














Fig. 4.—Bottom of Drawer from Rear, Showing Construction of Frame 
Work and Rabbet in Sides and Front Into Which the Bottom Fits. 


the number of boxes in a tier. The number of boxes in a tier 
must be the same as the number of rows of label compartments 
in the upper drawers of the label cabinet—counting from front 
to back of drawer. 

By referring to Fig. 2 it will be seen that the rows of com- 
partments are numbered consecutively from front to back, and, 
in Fig. 6, that the file boxes containing the surplus stock are 
also marked with the letter found on each drawer and also the 
number of row in the drawer; thus the first tier of file boxes 
contains the duplicate stock for replenishing drawer “A” and 
each of the boxes in that tier bear the letter “A”; they are 
consecutively numbered like the rows of compartments in 
drawer “A.” Box “A 1” contains labels for replenishing row 
“1” of drawer “A,” “A 2” for replenishing the second row, 
“A 3” the third row, and so on. This system makes it possi- 
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Fig. 5.—Material for Compartments in Drawers.—a, Strip one inch 
thick and as wide as compartments are long, which is sawed diag- 
onally into two wedge shaped strips, b, c, and these in turn cut 
into blocks, d, to fit compartments. Half-inch strips. e, are used 
for the long partitions and quarter-inch strips, f, for cross parti- 
tions. The assembled parts are shown in h. 














ble to find any desired label instantly, or ascertain what labels 
are “out,” if making up a label order. As a further aid in 
looking up labels, a list of the labels it contains is written on 
the inside of the cover of each box. The titles in each list are 
written in the same order as the labels lie in each row of com- 
partments of the label drawers, beginning at the left. 

In calculating the measurements for the shelves to hold the 
file boxes allow for space for each box 2 inches in height and 
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7 inches in width, and for as many shelves as there are rows of 
compartments in the upper drawers of the label cabinet. Make 
the shelves long enough to hold several more tiers of boxes 
than are now needed, for the label stock is a constantly grow- 
ing one in a progressive business. 

MEASUREMENT FOR THE CABINET. 

The drawers of the label cabinet, as planned, measure 12 x 
24 inches from outside edge to outside edge, and require for the 
framework of the smaller drawers the following pieces of lum- 
ber: Sides, two pieces 1 inch thick, 2 inches wide and 10 inches 
long, rebated out %4 inch wide and the same in depth, this re- 
bate to be on the lower inside edge of framework of the drawer 
to receive the bottom boards, as shown in Fig. 4. For the 
fronts of these drawers a piece of % or 1 inch thick stuff, 2 
inches wide and 24 inches long, is needed; this front piece is 
not rebated, the bottom board being butted up close against it. 
The back piece of framework is of the same thickness and 
length as the front, but 4% inch less in width—the measure of 
the depth of rebate in the side pieces, as the bottom boards, 
when in place, rest in the rebate or groove of the sides, but 
close against the inner side of the front piece, and when the 
drawer is inverted rest upon the lower edge of the back piece 
(see Fig. 4). 

For the bottom, boards 4 or % inch thick should be used, 
and 11 inches in width if possible, so that the bottom of each 
drawer will be in one piece. The grain of the wood should run 
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Fig. 6.—Cabinet for Reserve Stock of Labels with Porous Plaster Boxes 
for Drawers.—The top and bottom shelves are made of 1 by 19 
inch boards, the other boards being 5g inch thick. 


from side to side of the drawers and, therefore, their length is 
23 inches for drawers of the above dimensions. The bottoms 
should be glued and well nailed to the rebated sides and back 
piece of the frame, to make the drawers rigid and durable 
enough to stand the racking of constant use. 

A plain white porcelain knob in the center of each drawer 
front is all that is required as a drawer pull. 

The runners upon which the drawers slide in and out are 
strips 12 inches long and 54 inch square, and are fastened with 
three or four 114-inch screws exactly along center of each side 
of drawer, as will be seen in Figs. 1,2,3 and 4. The bearers that 
support the drawers and upon which the drawer runners slide 
are pieces of like thickness—5 inch—and length—12 inches 
and of a width to fill the space between the side runners of 
one drawer and that below it. As will be seen in Fig. 1, two 
pieces 5g inch square fill in the space above the runners of the 
top drawer; then a strip of the same thickness—5 inch—and 
1% inch wide, for the bearers of the runners of each of the 
shallow (2-inch) drawers—save the one next to first deep (3- 
inch) drawer (see Fig. 1 G), which requires bearers 134 inches 
wide. Those between the 3-inch drawers, marked G, H, I, J and 
K in Fig. 1, are 24% inches wide, while the bearers of the next 
to the last drawer are of such width as will fill the space be- 
tween the drawer’s runners and the top of the extra deep 
bottom drawer. This latter has no runners or bearers; it is 
simply a box which slides in and out upon the floor and is 
wider than the drawers above it, as it has the additional length 
of the space taken up by the runners and bearers of the other 
drawers. 

These bearers are to be fastened with screws to the inner 
surface of the sides of the casing of the label cabinet. Care 
must be exercised in doing this part of the job, as the runners 
and bearers must be placed with great exactness, the former in 
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the center of the drawer sides and the bearers at just the right 
height to support the runners, so that the drawer will slide 
freely and have as little space between drawers as_ possible, 
that dust be excluded. Both runners and bearers must be per- 
fectly level and in true alignment, each pair exactly the same 
height from the floor. 

MAKE ALL THE DRAWERS FIRST. 

To more easily secure this true alignment it is best to make 
the drawers all complete before erecting the casing beneath 
the counter. 

With the drawers complete and placed in a pile on top of 
one another in the order they are to go, it is easy to take the 
right measurements and fasten the bearers to the sides of the 
casing. Place a piece of heavy cardboard between the corners 
of the drawers as they are piled up, to allow space to run free 
without binding or jamming. Lay the two side boards of cabinet 
casing side by side on the floor, inside up and back edges to- 
gether; allow for any inequalities of the floor and then mark 
off the lines where the top edge of each pair of bearers should 
go, taking careful measurements from the runners of each 
drawer as they are piled up in proper order and marking off 
the lines on the side boards clear across both boards as they 
lie edge to edge upon the floor, using a square on front edges 
of both boards to secure true alignment. It is much less work 
to do this upon the floor than in the contracted space beneath 
the counter. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE INTERIOR OF THE DRAWERS. 

The interior arrangement of the upper—2-inch deep—draw- 
ers is shown in Fig. 2, and that of the deeper—3-inch—ones in 
Fig. 3. The upper ones are intended for the stocks of shop labels 
and the size of the compartments will vary with the size of the 
labels used from 1% x 2% inches to 2 x 3 inches. The parti- 
tions that form the compartments are of lumber % inch thick, 
and on the bottom of each compartment is glued a wedge 
shaped block of wood to throw up one end of the bunch of 
labels and enable the dispenser to quickly pick off the top label 
without disarranging those beneath it. 

With all four sides of the drawer frame made of 1-inch lum- 
ber, the drawers will measure 10 x 22 inches inside. This 
will divide off into 40 label compartments 1% x 2% inches; 
there are few shop labels that will not go into compartments of 
this size. With this arrengement there will be five rows of 
compartments with eight in each row, taking four partition 
strips of %-inch stuff 22 inches long and 1% inches wide; 40 
wedge shaped pieces and 35 short partitions pieces; the wedges 
are 14% x 2% and the partitions 1% inches long and wide, the 
latter of %4-inch stuff, like the long strips. The proportions of 
the parts and the manner of assembling them are fully shown 
in Fig. 5. 

The interior of the larger drawers are arranged for the 
large sizes of labels used for specialties. The size of the com- 
partments will depend upon the sizes of labels used. The ar- 
rangement used by the writer is similar to that shown in Fig. 
3. The long compartment at the right is intended for tooth- 
brush envelopes and long narrow labels. 


Changes Produced by Time in Camphorated Naphthol.— 
Adrian (Bulletin de Therapeutique, December 15, 1904) calls 
attention to the alterations to which camphor-naphthol is sub- 
ject on standing. Those who have prepared camphor-naphthol 
with beta-naphthol will have noted that the former turns dark 
reddish brown in color quite rapidly even when it is but 
slightly alkaline. If the product is allowed to stand in a hot 
place the change appears very rapidly. According to Adrian 
and Trillat the composition of this dark colored camphor- 
naphthol differs materially from that of freshly prepared 
camphor-naphthol, and the naphthol in the former is changed to 
dinaphthylene oxide. The authors have isolated this body and 
have crystallized it, but they found it did not possess any 
antiseptic properties. Therefore the change which camphor- 
naphthol undergoes on standing when it turns dark materially 
impairs its value. Possibly the cases of naphthol poisoning 
which have been reported may be due to the use of this dark 
naphthol, but as yet not enough data are at hand to determine 
this definitely. 
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BUTTERMILK, KUMYSS AND OTHER MILK PREPARA- 
TIONS.’ 
By W. A. PUCKNER. 
Professor of Chemistry, University of lllinois School of Pharmacy. 
BUTTERMILK. 


When, a mixture of sour milk and cream, sweet or sour, is 
submitted to a peculiar process of agitation, called churning, 
a solid portion separates out which is called butter and consists 
chiefly of the fat of milk (80-85 per cent) holding in suspen- 
sion some of the other milk constituents. The liquid portion 
after the butter is removed constitutes buttermilk. 

The composition of buttermilk is variable and depends on 
the composition of the milk and cream submitted to churning, 
the completeness of the process of churning and the separation 
and washing of the butter separated. 

The amount of butter remaining in the buttermilk depends 
chiefly on the process of churning, but it is usually about 0.75 per 
cent. The acidity or sourness depends of course upon the 
amount of free acid in the cream and milk used; buttermilk 
ordinarily contains 0.25 to 0.50 per cent. lactic acid. Butter, 
after its removal from the churn, is washed with cold water 
to remove adhering and inclosed buttermilk, and then manipu- 
lated to squeeze out most of the water. These washings are 
added to the buttermilk and by diluting it decrease the per 
cent. of the solid constituents. If preservatives were contained 
in the milk or cream from which the buttermilk was made these 
will, of course, remain in solution and contaminate the butter- 
milk. It is claimed that salt in considerable quantities is added 
as a preservative to cream intended for butter making. This 
would, of course, materially increase the ash of buttermilk. The 
following figures’ illustrate the average composition of butter- 
milk: 


Per cent. 

Per cent. Per cent. nonfatty Per cent. 
No. total solids. fat. solids. ash. 
> Sen ee 77 1.09 8.68 0.69 
Sa wie ee ALOANG Stace win a.8 BOM 9.03 0.63 8.40 0.70 

Bs ge RG Sa Sle ain BO wa. «Sa 10.39 0.78 9.61 és 
asi oea oe Saw ¥ Ate d16-0 3% 0 oe 0.65 7.37 1.29 
CO Ae es ee ene eave 9.64 2.5 7.13 0.64 
a oe ee ok 8.13 0.82 7.31 0.64 
Be ie Swine adie tools 10.14 0.92 9.22 0.73 
a hata rs Ginlp adel aie aie hake 8.91 0.50 8.41 0.71 
Pec: oi-o.4.2:0: 40 Fak 0:8 99080 0.49 8.49 1.32 
BO uc aight eh alee dew es we 10.70 0.54 10.16 0.82 
ee err eer ee ree 9.80 0.76 9.04 0.73 
Be 5h ale Ghee Faro 4 area ees 9.72 0.80 8.92 0.73 


Because of its cheapness buttermilk is rarely adulterated. 
Should adulteration be suspected the methods of examination 
given for milk may be applied. Thus excessive watering may 
be shown by a determination of total solids, and so forth. But- 
termilk may at times contain much free acid, and since it is 
then unpleasant to the taste, this should be guarded against. 
The sense of taste may safely be relied upon to detect excessive 
acidity. If, however, it is considered desirable to determine 
the acidity more accurately, so as to be able to sell a very uni- 
form product, this may be done as follows: To 100 Cc. butter- 
milk add a few drops of phenolphthalein solution. Prepare a 
solution of sodium hydroxide by dissolving 4 Gm. of pure 
sodium hydroxide in sufficient water to make 100 Cc. Measure 
25 Ce. of the sodium hydroxide solution into a graduate and 
add this in small portions with constant stirring to the butter- 
milk containing the phenolphthalein until the liquid becomes 
pink. Note the number of cubic centimetres required to render 
the liquid red; this, multiplied by 0.09, will approximately in- 
dicate the per cent. of lactic acid in the milk. 

KUMYSS OR FERMENTED MILK. 


In southwestern Siberia and adjoining countries an effer- 
vescent drink is made from mare’s milk by a process of fer- 
mentation. The reaction appears to be caused by several or- 
ganisms ; one is a yeast which splits the disaccharide lactose of 
milk sugar into simple sugars and then decomposes these with 
formation of alcohol and carbon dioxide; another is a lactic 
acid producing bacterium, which acts on the sugar and forms 
lactic acid, while still another body affects the casein of milk so 
that acids coagulate it but imperfectly. 


1The Soda Fountain. 
2 The Analyst, Vol. 9, page 63. 
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In this country, where mare’s milk cannot readily be ob- 
tained, cow’s milk is used instead. Mare’s milk contains more 
sugar and less fat than cow’s milk, and when the latter is used 
to make kumyss, sugar (usually sucrose and not lactose or milk 
sugar) is added and some of the fat of the milk removed or 
else the natural or “ whole” milk is diluted with skim milk 
or water. ° 

Many formulas for the manufacture of kumyss are in use. 
In all the prepared milk is treated with brewers’ yeast, active 
fermentation is induced and allowed to proceed for a certain 
time, when it is moderated by moderating the temperature. In 
a well-known formula’ which yields an excellent quality of 
kumyss the ingredients, adjusted to closely approach the com- 
position of mare’s milk, are heated to 32-38 degrees Centigrade, 
the yeast, mixed with some milk, stirred in and the mixture 
transferred to bottles, which are securely corked. The bottles 
are kept in a room having a temperature of 21-27 degrees for 
12-18 hours and shaken every six hours. They are then put 
in an ice box the temperature of which must be below 13 de- 
grees Centigrade. 

As has already been stated, kumyss differs from milk chiefly 
in that the sugar originally in milk has been decomposed into 
alcohol, carbon dioxide and lactic acid. Since the fermentation 
induced in the process of manufacture proceeds slowly, even 
after the product is placed on ice, the composition of kumyss 
depends largely on its age. The following analysis of a kumyss, 
made when it was one, eight, twenty-two and ninety days old, 
shows how the per cent. of sugar decreases while the lacti¢ 
acid and alcohol increase*. It also shows that the albumen and 
casein are gradually converted into lactoproteids and peptone, 
bodies more easily digested than casein and albumen. 


ANALYSIS OF COW’S MILK KUMYSS. 


Lactoprotein and peptones... 
Lactic acid 


KEPHIR. 


An effervescent milk drink called kephir is produced by the 
action of the “kephir ferment” on cow’s milk. Kephir grains 
are fungus-like growths found on branches below the snow line 
on certain bushes in Russia. The fungus contains several 
micro-organisms ; one is a ferment resembling yeast, another a 
bacterium resembling the lactic acid ferment, and when the 
fungus is added to milk a fermentation is started which pro- 
duces a product somewhat resembling kumyss. During the 
fermentation a considerable quantity of the ferment is also 
formed and this is removed, dried and used for future fer- 
mentations. 

The method of making kephir is much like that used for 
kumyss. The milk is kept at a temperature of 18 to 24 degrees 
Centigrade and a quantity of the ferment added to it and the 
liquid agitated frequently. After 24 hours, when the fermenta- 
tion is well advanced, the liquid is bottled and kept in a cold 
place, when the fermentation will slowly continue, just as in 
kumyss. 

The following analysis’ shows how closely the composition 
of kephir resembles that of kumyss, and also the manner in 


which it changes on keéping: 
First day. Second day. Third day. 
Percent. Per oat Per cent. 


Lactalbumin 
Acidalbumin 
Hemialbumenose 
Peptone 
- 





rORooSoNE 
SRSRSASSS 


?H. W. C. Martin, Proceedings of the Illinois Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, 1884, page 71. 

*P. Vieth, The Analyst, X, 221, XI, 69, XII, 43. 

* Allen’s Commercial Organic Analysis, Vol. iv, page 244. 


PHARMACEUTICAL RECORD. 


MATZOON. 


Before it is assimilated by the system the casein is precipi- 
tated or curdled by the acids of the stomach. If milk is curdled 
before it is consumed then the stomach is spared this amount 
of work. In many ailments it is advisable that patients de- 
pend largely or sometimes almost entirely on milk for their 
subsistence and it is then highly beneficial if the milk is in some 
way curdled before it is eaten. Weak stomachs which would 
soon be unable to digest natural milk can usually digest milk 
preparations in which the casein has been curdled by acid for 
an indefinite time. Similarly, in countries where the inhabi- 
tants are obliged for economical reasons to largely subsist on 
milk, the artificial curdling or partial digestion of the casein 
is very common. In Arabia, also in Armenia and adjacent coun- 
tries, large amounts of milk that has been curdled artificially are 
used. In this country also such preparations are largely used 
as food by persons with impaired digestion. 

A preparation sold as “ Matzoon” is prepared by adding 
yeast to rich milk that has been warmed. The mixture is set 
aside in a warm place for 6 to 12 hours and when curdled is 
well stirred. A portion of this is then used to curdle another 
portion of milk, from which again a portion is used to curdle 
new milk, and so forth. The portions first obtained are re- 
jected because they taste of yeast. It has a rich, slightly acid 
taste and ordinarily is of the consistence of bonny-clabber, and 
is therefore eaten with a spoon, often sweetened with sugar. 

The composition of matzoon and preparations of this kind 
is similar to that of kumyss, but since the fermentation is 
allowed to continue but for a short time the amount of acids, 
etce., produced by the fermentation is very small. Usually the 
fermentation is regulated so that just sufficient lactic acid 
is formed by the action of the lactic ferment on the milk sugar 
to precipitate the casein in a finely divided state and to give 
the milk a faintly sour taste, while at the same time but slight 
traces of alcohol and carbon dioxide are produced. 


PEPTONIZED MILK. 


When milk is taken as a food the casein in it under- 
goes several changes before it is finally absorbed by the sys- 
tem. First, a ferment or enzyme, called rennet, and produced 
chiefly by the mucous membrane of the stomach, splits the 
casein into two new bodies, the chief product, paracasein, be- 
ing insoluble. This change resembles but is not the same as 
that taking place when milk sours. Next, the paracasein is at- 
tacked by the pepsin of the stomach, another enzyme or fer- 
ment, and largely changed to peptone’, which change is com- 
pleted in the intestines by a ferment, trypsin, contained in the 
pancreatic juice. While pepsin and trypsin have a similar 
action on foods, they differ in that pepsin can act in acid solu- 
tions only, while trypsin is most active in alkaline liquids. 

If, as was stated when discussing matzoon, artificially cur- 
dled milk is more easily digested because the stomach is spared 
this task, then milk which has been treated in such a manner 
that the casein is changed to peptone should be still more easily 
assimilated by weak stomachs. In accordance with this idea 
many predigested foods and beverages are now in vogue, as an 
example of which peptonied milk may be considered. 

Pancreatin’ or peptonizing powder is mixed with a little 
water, the milk then added and the mixture warmed to about 
40 degrees Centigrade and kept at this temperature for ten 
to twenty minutes, or until it has acquired a slightly bitter 
taste, and then quickly cooled by placing on ice. Or, if the 

*It has been explained that the complex _ or carbohydrates 
can, by absorption of water. break up into simpler sugars. Thus 
starch, a polysaccharide, can absorb water and form dextrines. These in 
turn absorb more water to become maltose, a disaccharide. Bach mole- 
cule of maltose then absorbs one molecule of water and forms two 
molecules of g!ucose, a simple sugar. When starch is used as food it 
must undergo changes of this nature before it can be assimilated by the 
body. Similarly the very complex casein in the process of digestion 
is gradually decomposed into more and more simple bodies, and these 
are finally used by the system. 

7Pancreatin is a mixture of enzymes extracted from the fresh pan- 
creas of hogs or cattle. Its chief constituents are an enzyme which 
hydrolyzes starch and thus renders it soluble and which corresponds to 
the diastase of malt and is called pancreatic diastase, amylase or 
amylopsin. an enzyme which attacks | 2 pre and chan them to 
simpler forms called trypsin, and a third enzyme, steapsin, which in 
some way aids in the assimilation of fats. It is a cream-colored powder 


having a faint peculiar odor and a meatlike taste. It is slowly but 
almost completely soluble in water. 
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peptonjized milk is to be kept for some time it is quickly heated 
to boiling before being placed on ice. This boiling destroys 
the enzymes and prevents their continued action on the milk, 
which would result in too bitter a product. 

MALTED MILK. 


For many years baby foods containing milk, flour and malt 
have been much in vogue. Recently malt milk drinks have had 
considerable sale at soda fountains and hence must be con- 
sidered here. - 

It has been explained that starch must be changed to soluble 
compounds before it can be absorbed by the system. Ordinarily 
this change is effected partially by a ferment or enzyme, phtya- 
lin, contained in the saliva and is completed by the starch di- 
gesting ferment of the pancreatic juice. A like or similar fer- 
ment is contained in malt, and the addition of malt to starchy 
foods renders these more easily digested. The protein-digest- 
ing ferment in malt also aids in the digestion of the casein in 
milk. The milk malt foods on the market may be divided into 
two classes, those which are mixtures of condensed milk, starch 
or flour and malt and those in which the malt has acted on 
the starch and the products of this action, mixed with milk, 
have been brought to a permanent dry form. 


THE EARLIEST SCHOOL OF MEDICINE IN EUROPE.’ 


Salerno, a town situated at the head of a beautiful bay, 
about 30 miles southeast of Naples, is a place with a splendid 
and remarkable history, much of which is steeped in obscurity. 
It was, however, the earliest school in Christian Europe in 
which medicine was taught and practiced, and one of the chief 
channels through which Arabic medicine, and especially the 
new drugs so largely used by the Saracens, were introduced 
into Europe. Its fame as a school of medicine dates from the 
middle of the eleventh century. In a recent number of the 
Medical Chronicle was published an interesting paper on Sa- 
lerno by Dr. William Stirling, of Manchester, who gives a 
number of quotations from some of the medical treatises writ- 
ten at Salerno in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Copho, a 
physician who flourished about 1090, wrote a work on thera- 
peutics called “De Arte Medendi.” He drew a distinction 
between the forms of medicine prescribed for the rich and 
poor respectively, for “the rich are delicate and desire to be 
cured after an agreeable manner, while the poor fear the ex- 
pense, and desire simply to be cured.” To the nobility, pulver- 
ized rhubarb was administered when necessary, while inferior 
mortals would receive a macerated preparation of mirobalanem 
with or without a sweetening agent. Copho, writes Dr. Stirling, 
gilded the pills of the rich, as became a physician of princes. 
Magister Bernard, the provincial, who lived about 1160, gives 
in his commentaries some sidelights on Salernian practice. 
He attempted to simplify the materia medica, believed in the 
virtues of freshly collected plants, and desired to put a check 
on the cupidity of the apothecaries and druggists, being espe- 
cially severe in his denunciations of those who practiced the 
adulteration of drugs. The Salernian physicians applied poppy 
seeds rubbed up with henbane to diminish the sensibility of a 
part to be cauterized. ‘“ Cubebs cure drunkenness and prevent 
the breath smelling the next morning; never take more than five 
berries at once.” 

Frederick II (1194-1250), the grandson of Barbarossa, was 
a great law giver, and in 1231 he forbade the practice of medi- 
cine in his dominions except by those who had a royal license 
given after examination in the King’s Court by the Masters 
of Salerno and certain royal officers. He did not expect the 
teachers of surgery to make bricks without straw, remarks Dr. 
Stirling, for he ordained that a human body should be dissected 
once in five years. Another edict required candidates for the 
medical profession to spend one year under an experienced 
physician. This was probably somewhat akin to the appren- 
ticeship system, the pupil accompanying his master on his 
daily rounds. Frederick also laid down strict laws in con- 
nection with public hygiene. Adulteration of food and drugs 
was forbidden under severe penalties, and the sale of poisons 


1The Pharmaceutical Journal. 
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and love philters controlled. ‘‘ Whosoever shall have or sell 
any poison or noxious drug not useful or necessary to his art, 
let him be hanged. ” 

Under the House of Anjou (1266-1435), as Naples more 
and more attracted the favor of its kings, Salerno became of 
less and less importance, and its decadence as a school of 
medicine was complete under the princes of Aragon (14386 to 
the sixteenth century). Its death sentence was formally pro- 
nounced in 1811, when Napoleon decreed that all public in- 
struction in the district was to be centralized in the University 
of Naples. It had been one of the channels through which the 
medical culture of the ancient world was transmitted from the 
East to the West. In its later days it served as the medium 
through which the drugs and pharmacy of the Arabians were 
introduced into Europe. It conserved in its purity the Grseco- 
Roman traditions and practice of medicine, and secured the 
complete emancipation of medicine from clerical influence. It 
was the model of many universities that were to be. 


PHARMACEUTICAL INDEX, 
Finding List of Articles on Scientific and Technical Pharmacy. 


Ammonium acetate.—Solution of Ammonium Acetate. 
George F. Merson. Pharmaceutical Journal, LXXIV, 3457; 
1905, January 21, p. 70. 

Arsenic.—Examination of Drugs for Arsenic. Wes. BE 
Naylor. Pharmaceutical Journal, LXXIV, 3456; 1905, January 
14, p. 33. 

Arsenic test.—The Detection and Estimation of Arsenic by 
the Gutzeit Test. T. F. Harvey. Chemist and Druggist, 
LXVI, 4; 1905, January 28, p. 168. 

Antitoxin.—Diphtheria Antitoxin, Tetanus Antitoxin, Anti- 
Venene Pollantin, Dysentery Antitoxin, Typhoid Antitoxin. R. 
Tanner Hewlett. Pharmaceutical Journal, LXXIV, 3456; 1905, 
January 14, p. 34. 

Codliver oil.—Codliver Oil: Its Characters and Tests. 
C. Umney and C. T. Bennett. 
4; 1905, January 28, p. 129. 

Codliver oil.—Decision of Court on B. P. Tests. J. Lewko- 
witsch. Pharmaceutical Journal, LXXIV, 3457; 1905, January 
21, p. 88. 

Digitalis——Ueber Digalen. CC. Schaerges. 
tische Zeitung, XLVI, 2; 1905, January 12, p. 23. 

Faeces.—Elementaranalyse des menschlichen Kotes. Oefele. 
Pharmaceutische Centralhalle, XLVI, 3; 1905, January, p. 45. 

Lead subacetate.—Strong Solution of Lead Subacetate. 
George F. Merson. Pharmaceutical Journal, LXXIV, 3457; 
1905, January 21, p. 70. 

Lecithin.—Ueber die Untersuchung von Lecithinen des 
Handels. G. Fendler. Apotheker Zeitung, XX, 3; 1905, Jan- 
uary 11, p. 22. 

Liniment.—Liniment of Potassium Iodide with Soap. Peter 
Boa. Pharmaceutical Journal, LXXIV, 3457; 1905, January 
21, p. 69. 

Milk sugar, estimation of, in cow’s and human milk.— 
Des Corrections & faire dans le Dosage du Lactose dans le Lait 
de Vache; Dosage dans le Lait de Femme. M. G. Patein. 
Répertoire de Pharmacie, XVII, 1; 1905, January, p. 1. 

Savin.—Oil of Savin. E. F. Ziegelman. Pharmaceutical 
Review, XXIII, 1; 1905, January, p. 22. 

Toxicology.—A Record of Two Toxicological Investigations 
Geo. M. Beringer. American Journal of Pharmacy, LXXVII, 
2; 1905, February, p. 84. 


John 
Chemist and Druggist, LXVI, 


Pharmaceu- 


« NEW BOOKS. 
Paschkis’ Cosmetics.—Kosmetik fiir 
gearbeitete und Vermebrte Auflage, 1905. 
Holder, Vienna. 
Materia Medica.—Materia Medica of Vegetable and Ani- 
mal Origin. By John Humphrey. London, 1905. Publisher: 
Henry Kimpton. (Price, 5s.) 
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A summary of the leading articles in contemporary pharmaceutical periodicals. 


= 





The Behavior of Sodium Salicylate in Mixtures Con- 
taining Glycerin.—Filippi (Revista Farmaceutica Chilena, 
April, 1904) calls attention to the fact that when sodium 
salicylate is made up in mixtures containing glycerin the fluid 
often turns a pale pink color, although the sodium salicylate is 
perfectly pure. This is due, he thinks, to the presence of iron 
in the glycerin. He found iron to be a frequent impurity in 
commercial glycerins, and believes that the addition of sodium 
salicylate to the sample of glycerin is a good way to test the 
latter for the presence of iron. 


Cecropine and Cecropidine, Active Principles of Cecropia 
Peltata.—Alboui (Répertoire de Pharmacie, 1905, page 17) ob- 
tained two active principles from Cecropia peltata which have 
been found to be efficient stimulants to the heart and to the 
kidney function. Cecropia peltata is a tree belonging to the 
Urticacee, which grows in the Antilles. Its hollow stems, 
divided transversely by partitions, have led to the name of 
“trumpet tree.” The tree may reach a hight of ten meters 
or more and its leaves are large, heart-shaped, peltated, while 
its flowers are small and grow in spikes. Alboui obtained the 
active principles, cecropine and cecropidine, from the leaves and 
roots of this plant. In Cuba the plant is used in the treatment 
of asthma, while in Venezuela it is commonly regarded as a 
substitute for digitalis. 


Kapok wool (Siiddeutscher Apotheker Zeitung) consists 
of the seed hairs of various kinds of bombax found in Cochin 
China. The tree grows from twelve to twenty meters in hight, 
and is used as a shade tree in the coffee and cubeb planta- 
tions. The Chinese extract from the seed a table oil, using 
the expressed oil cake as a food for cattle. The silklike fibers 
of kapok wool are distinguished by their great lightness and 
the difficulty with which ‘they absorb water. From 200 to 300 
drachms of the wool suffice to support a man on water. On 
account of its failure to absorb water, it is not fitted for those 
uses in surgery for which its close resemblance to cotton, both 
in texture and in chemical composition, would indicate that 
it might be available. Its lightness and pliancy make it val- 
aable for use in bandages and in dressing cloths. In the year 
1902 Holland imported kapok wool to the value of 2,000,000 
francs. 


The Irish Moss Crop in Brittany.—Carragheen, Irish 
moss, or Chondrus crispus, as known botanically, grows in 
enormous amounts on the coast of Ireland and also in this 


country, especially on the coast of Massachusetts. In France 
it grows on the coast of the Treguier country, between 
Plougrescant and Perros-Guirec. The natives there gather it 
on the islands which border that part of the coast or along the 
little inlet which zigzags that part of Brittany. As a rule, the 
crop is gathered from May to August. The natives go to the 
islands at low tide, get into the water knee-deep or sometimes 
waist-deep, and tear the plant from its submarine roots with 
the hands or cut them with scythes. The plant is then heaped 
upon the sand to dry and is then carried to the shore in boats 
or in wheelbarrows. There it is sorted in a rough way, separat- 
ing foreign alge, shells, etc. It is then washed in fresh water 
and spread out on the fields to dry. Then it assumes the yellow 
color and the consistence familiar to the druggist, and is placed 
in bags and shipped chiefly to Hamburg, where it is exported. 
Before it is placed on the market Irish moss is sometimes 
bleached by washing in a solution of sulphurous acid. as may 
be noted by the odor which the drug emits when rubbed be- 
tween the hands in some instances. The moss is then again 
washed and dried before it is sold.—Gueguen (Bulletin des 
Sciences Pharmacologiques, October, 1904). 


Toxicity of Aniline Colors.—C. W. Chlopin has made an 
extended examination of coal tar colors and reports (Zeit- 
schrift fiir Untersuchung der Nahr und Genussmitteln 
through the Pharmaceutical Journal) that the following are 
poisonous when taken internally: Aurantia, mandarin orange 
II, metanil orange (methyl orange), butter yellow, auramine O, 
brilliant green, sodium aurine, pure blue for cotton, ursol D, 
thiocatechin, 1, 2, 3, and T, autogenic black and Vidal’s black. 
The following are classed as doubtful, having more or less ef- 
fect on the digestive or excretory organs: Metanil yellow, 
aniline orange T, pyrotin RR, ponceau RR, benzo-purpurin, 
erica B, lemon yellow (?), iodo-green, acid green, Bavarian 
blue DBF and DSF, cerise D N, iodeosin, rhodamine B and G, 
chrysaniline, benzoflavin II., methylene green, primulin and 
quinoline yellow. Toxicity on the human skin was determined 
by applying wool dyed with the colors to the hands and feet 
for 10 to 18 days; only two of the above, auramine O and 
ursol D, were found to have a harmful effect. The most toxic 
colors are found among the yellows, succeeded by the blues, 
the browns and the blacks; very slight toxicity is found among 
the green or violet colors, and not a single poisonous red was 
met with, and only one of doubtful toxicity. 

Alkaline Perborates.—Jaubert (Comptes Rendus de 
VAcadémie des Sciences, November 14, 1904) found that he 
could obtain crystals of sodium perborate by mixing 248 Gin. 
of boric acid with 78 Gm. of sodium peroxide and adding the 
mixture to two liters of water. The crystals rapidly deposi: 
from this solution. These crystals should be filtered, washed 
with water, dried at first in the air and then in the oven at 
50 degrees C. By titrating with potassium permanganate 
Jaubert found that sodium perborate contained about 17 per 
cent. of active oxygen, and its formula seemed to be Na.B,O,. 
+ 10H,O. The author gives this product the name “ perborax,” 
to distinguish it from another sodium perborate. Perborax is 
a snow white crystalline powder, with an alkaline reaction 
which gives off oxygen when simply dissolved in water with- 
out the addition of any acids. A liter of water dissolves 42 
Gm. of perborax at 11 degrees C., 71 Gm. at 22 degrees and 
138 Gm. at 32 degrees. Solutions of perborax are not perfectly 
stable, as they lose oxygen in the course of time. Jaubert found 
that in the course of a month these solutions lost 55.71 per cent. 
of their original oxygen. 

Another sodium perborate, whose formula is NaBO, + 
4H,0O, may’be obtained by saturating one-half of the sodium 
of perborax with a mineral acid. Under these conditions the 
newly formed acid salt and the liberated boric acid are more 
soluble than the residue of sodium perborate, so that the lat- 
ter crystallizes out. According to Jaubert, this last mentioned 
body deserves the name of sodium perborate, and occurs in 
very stable white crystals, which do not decompose even at 
the temperature of from 50 to 60 degrees. This substance con- 
tains 9.72 per cent. of oxygen, and does not lose any of it at the 
end of 38 days. The carbonic acid of the air does affect it. 
Sodium perborate is less soluble in water than perborax, and 
water over 50 degrees C. should not be used in making its solu- 
tions, as at this temperature it begins to decompose. Simple 
solutions in cold water have the properties of hydrogen diox- 
ide. These solutions are convenient, in fact, in the extempo- 
raneous manufacture of hydrogen dioxide. Thanks to its four 
molecules of water, sodium perborate dissolves with a lower- 
ing of the temperature. If the powder be added to sulphuric 
acid (50 per cent.), and if the mixture be filtered through cot- 
ton in order to separate the boric acid liberated, 150 or even 
200 volumes of hydrogen dioxide are obtained. This dioxide 
must be handled carefully, as it irritates the skin. Solutions 
of sodium perborate are endowed with the same antiseptic 
properties as peroxide of hydrogen. 
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Queries and Answers 


We shall be glad, in this department, to respond to calls for information on all pharmaceutic matters. 





Soluble Shampoo Powders.—X. Y. writes: “Please give 
me a formula for a soluble nonbulky shampoo powder which 
can be sold without wrapping in wax paper and-which will 
give plenty of lather when applied to the hair. I have tried 
several recipes with no success.” 

Various formulas have been published from time to time 
for a powder answering to the requirements of “X.Y.” These pow- 
ders consist for the most part of varying mixtures of powdered 
borax, soda-ash, powdered soap bark or ammonium carbonate. 
The following are typical recipes: 


as 
Parts. 
Ammoninm carbonate... .....25.6..6cc0es0s8 1 
Borax, powdered... 02. ccc cscccccecsscees 1 
Quillaja, powdered............sesccceseees 2 


Perfume with bay leaf oil or any other suitable scent, and 
put up in packets, with the following directions for use: “ Put 
the powder into a covered jug along with a cupful of boiling 
water, close the lid, and leave the liquid to stand a while until 
cool enough to use.” 


II. 
Borat, POWGErGG. .. .. ws cece sess Gin, 22.5 
SeGa OSGi: POWMETER. «26 6. es Gm. 30 
Quillaja, powdered..............006. Gm. 15 


Blue Black Ink Powder.—X. Y. wishes a formula for a 
good black or blue black ink powder that can be sold in powder 
form for solution in water by the customer. 

The simplest form of ink powder consists of a mixture of 
nutgall and ferrous and copper sulphate in the finest of powder, 
to which a little gum arabic is added to give consistency to the 
liquid. Some preservative should also be incorporated, though 
none is named in the first selection we give, which produces a 
powder for making ink extemporaneously by the addition of 
water. One ounce of the mixed powder boiled with a pint of 
soft water for ten minutes will yield a good, serviceable ink. 
Directions for its preparation in this way should be printed on 
the label. 


a, 
Parts 
Powdered niuitgall..... 2.0... ck ieee ces 80 
Dried ferrous sulphate...............-6.. 40 
Dried copper sulphate.............+....+. Z 
So ee EEE eee ee ee Te ee 5 


About 1 per cent. of carbolic acid should be added to the 
powders during the process of mixing, in order to preserve the 
finished liquid; while the addition of a little aniline blue to 
the mixed powders would insure the requisite blue tint. The 
following formula provides for this: 


PUERRAN IS CMC gs oh asateiy sa laa ata Slald wie shed cg aa ee 
Dried iron sulphate...................-aiiiss 
CR a ee errr ee te ee gr. IXxv 
NR ls serch sg tiiss ints esis cut aenss eed gr. xl 
Anitins Waterline Bes. ssc 66-6.0.06 vac 0s gr. xl 


This quantity makes a winebottleful of ink when that vol- 
ume of soft water is boiled with it for ten minutes, and direc- 
tions to this end should be included in the label. 

A formula which we find in the “ Manual of Formule,” 
published by the British and Colonial Druggist, directs the 
use of indigo carmine and carbolic acid, the latter being used 
obviously for its preservative properties. No directions are 
given for its manipulation, either by the compounder or the 


user. The formula is: 
PI RIE. is acces asses OM Sects sem 
ENGICO CATING 6 oo sc Th eek t cl dseeesess 388 
PRUE BUNUN 565k 65s: e100 id br whe 6 omens dca 5vii 
MMII fais Sia, 1d teaes: Baws sb oreo’ Ae BOP © 000 5vii 
PONT TAUIMAN s oic os cikcwcenccsece bec 35xvi 


The following formulas for gall-ink extracts, which we take 
from “ Pharmaceutical Formulas,” may prove suggestive: 





iz 
BR eNO 5: one ad Soe Share od Aik ors ad aoe ie gee Sk 3v 
ME MEM 66.6.5 din vida ER EK akan +o 51SS 
BREMNY ONOUEY ore. 5.5), 4.6:5.00 + RoR TER A ee eee 3 
PONY, HUGH. POEN, «6g cic 5a on bieice eed 0 kicks 5ss 


Mix and divide into 1 dr. powders, each of which should 
have a teacupful of hot water poured upon it; stir, and, when 
cold, decant from the sediment. 


II. 
MOMREGGC OF TOMO i. <.5686.0:0 08 ceaidciawades 5V 
Dried sodium carbonate...............025 3ss 
Potassium.chromate ........ccccccccscces 58s 


This should be put up in 14-ounce packets, each of which is 
sufficient to make a winebottleful of ink with cold water. 


The Removal of Ink Stains from Cravenette Cloth.— 
II. H. D’A. asks for a process for removing ink stains from a 
light-colored cravenette raincoat. 

A method described in a former number of the AMERICAN 
Druccist, and which is said to be particularly applicable for 
the removal of ink stains from fabrics, directs the following 
treatment: The material should first be soaped in clean, warm 
water, the superfluous moisture removed, and the fabric spread 
over a clean cloth. A few drops of strong ammonia water are 
allowed to trickle on the ink spot. A wad of absorbent cotton 
is then soaped with diluted phosphoric acid and applied re- 
peatedly and with firm pressure over the stain. This procedure 
is repeated two or three times, and the fabric finally rinsed well 
in warm water and afterward dried in the sun. This method is 
said to be equally reliable both for old and fresh ink stains, 
and not injurious to the most delicate fabric. 


Brown Dye for ‘ Coon” Tails.—‘‘ Smax ” writes: “ A lady 
customer has applied for something to dye “ coon” tails a deep, 
rich brown. She has tried Diamond seal brown, but this only 
gives a light cinnamon color. Could you give a formula that 
would produce a distinct color without having to submit the 
skin to the action of hot water?” 

We regret our inability to name a process for dying fur to 
the tint indicated. Considerable expert knowledge is required 
for the application of dyes to fur and we should not care to 
promise a successful outcome with any domestic recipe, or a 
convenient process devised by one who has had no practical 
experience in the dying of furs. 


Manufacturers of Druggists’ Labels.—We have an inquiry 
from M. G. Korony, M. D., Room No. 3, 884 Columbus avenue, 
New York, for the addresses of firms making druggists’ labels. 

The best work in this line is usually done by lithographers, 
and the most satisfactory firms to deal with are those who cater 
principally to the drug trade and are familiar with pharma- 
ceutical nomenclature. E. B. Read & Son Company, of Balti- 
more, make a specialty of printing and lithographing drug 
labels, and a postal card inquiry to them would doubtless bring 
particulars of their work and such other information as might 
be needed. 


Soft White Soap.—P. M. 8S. writes: “I wish a formula for 
making a soft white soap. By soft, I mean about the con- 
sistency of petrolatum.” 

This correspondent is advised to take any suitable soap, 
such as castile, Ivory or curd soap, and dissolve it in hot water 
with the aid of heat. The amount of water to be used and the 
amount to be driven off by heat after a clear solution has been 
effected can be easily determined by experiment. Good results 
would be obtained by using a certain proportion of alcohol to 
reduce the soap to the right consistency. The soap might be 
made freshly by employing some modification of the U. S. P. 
process for Sapo Mollis, substituting—say, almond oil, for lin- 
seed oil. 
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Correspondence. 


The American Druggist Loyal to the Retail Trade. 


To the Editor: 

Sir,—I am pleased to see that you stand by the American 
pharmacists regardless of advertising interest and I hasten to 
express my gratitude. I wish all journals would pursue the 
same manly course in regard to the Mann bill, approved by 
all journals until the advertising interest appeared on the 
surface. G. A. DAWSON. 

CuricaGgo, January 27, 1905. 


To the Editor: . 

Sir—Your loyalty to the cause of the pharmacists in the 
Mann bill deserves the highest praise. The contrast with 
some other writers who have fought for years for the cause 
and now change their minds for cause is all the greater. The 
most prominent case is the man who appeared before the Mc- 
Kinley Patent Law Commission and worked as hard for as 
now against that change in the law. Whence this sadder new 
light? C. H. DUNKAN. 

SoutH BEND, IND., January 27, 1905. 


To the Editor: 

Sir,—I write to express my pleasure in reading your edi- 
torial on the Mann bill, and suggestion to druggists to write 
their Senators. This is important work. I have been doing 
this and urging others to do the same. I have received replies 
from a number of Senators, who acknowledge receipt of my 
letter. Senators, as a rule, are human, and are pleased to 
receive such evidences of interest in the work we expect them 
to do for us. CHARLES H. AVERY. 

Curcaeo, January 26, 1905. 


To the Editor: 

Sir,—The writer heartily indorses your appeal to the drug- 
gists of the United States with the request that they write to 
their respective Senators and ask them tu pass the Mann bill, 
which is before them at present. The spirit of opposition to 
the existing patent laws, which grant privileges and a mo- 
nopoly to citizens of foreign countries which they cannot obtain 
in their own countries, and which these countries do not grant 
to our citizens, permeates the drug trade of the entire country. 
This is the same American spirit that existed when the tea was 
thrown overboard in Boston Harbor in the days of ’76. This 
unfairness of the law, which discriminates against our people, 
is the underlying cause of what seems to be a dishonest prac- 
tice prevailing among the drug trade of this country against 
the tar products of German manufacture. 

The Mann bill approves of the patenting of machinery and 
processes, but it opposes the granting of patents on the prod- 
ucts, so that others can manufacture these by other machinery 
and by the use of other processes. This is as it should be, for 
we believe it is just and right and due to humanity and the 
progress of medical science that all medical products should 
be open to free competition and thereby prevent the creation of 
a monopoly in the manufacture and sale of substances used in 
the relief of human suffering. The American Pharmaceutical 
Association has always voiced the above and it entreats its 
members to assist its Committee on National Legislation in 
the work to pass the Mann bill. Now is the time; write to 
your Senator and ask him to favor this legislation. 

ALBERT FE. EBERT. 

CuHIcaGo, January 30, 1905. 


To the Editor: 

Sir,—I have read the editorial in the AMEeRIcAN DruaGIST 
of January 23 relative to the Mann bill, and fully approve the 
sentiments expressed. I can see no argument against the bill, 


as I understand it, except by those interested financially in 
the manufacture of these foreign goods. 
LEOMINSTER, MASS., January 27, 1905. 


C. F. Nrxon. 
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To the Editor: 

Sir,—Permit me to congratulate you on your masterly edi- 
torial in the last issue of the AMERICAN DruceGist on the sub- 
ject of the Mann bill, so-called, now before the United States 
Senate for action. It states the case concisely, and yet thor- 
oughly, and I cannot conceive why any druggist should fail 
to respond to your invitation to write to his Senator to vote 
for the Mann bill. It is right in principle, and should by all 
means be enacted into law. Yet reforms move slowly, ex- 
ceedingly slowly, when the Congress of the United States is 
concerned, and particularly the Senate thereof; and without 
united action on the part of the druggists this reform is likely 
to fail of passage in the Senate. Cuas. H. McCoNNELL. 

Cuicaco, February 1, 1905. 


To the Editor: 

Sir,— We cannot understand how there can be a dissenting 
voice to the passage of the Mann bill. The necessity for such ac- 
tion is indisputable and its reasonableness beyond question. It 
seems to us that the druggist can protect himself, but neces- 
sarily at the expense of those who are unfortunate enough to 
require any of these protected remedies, for if in Detroit he 
must pay five times what he could buy the identical article for 
across the river in Windsor, he must necessarily make him- 
self whole by adding to the price of the medicine dispensed. 
By all means pass the Mann Dill, thus making it impossible to 
repeat such an injustice. WHITFIELD DruG CoMPANY. 

CurcaGo, January 29, 1905. 


To the Editor: 

Sir,—I am glad to see that you stand by the pharmacists 
and plug for the Mann bill. In theory and rhetoric many shout: 
“ Pharmacy, right or wrong—always for Pharmacy;” but in 
ledger practice pharmacy most generally always get the mar- 
ble heart and the ledger account triumphs. Yours always for 
pharmacy. W. BopEMANN. 

CuicaGo, January 25, 1905. 


Thanks from the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. 


To the Editor: 

Sir,—I am authorized by the Executive Committee to ex- 
tend to you its unanimous vote of thanks for the great assist- 
ance you rendered the association by furnishing us with the 
very neat reprints of our Constitution and By-Laws. 

Murray GAtt Morrer, chairman. 

WasHINeTON, D. C., January 30, 1905. 


Beef Extracts and the Pure Food Laws. 


To the Editor: 

Sir,—Keen competition has in many instances apparently 
stunted the moral senses of many merchants; but when it 
invades the ranks of the drug trade it is time to put out the 
danger signal. If the druggist is to have the confidence of the 
community he must be beyond reproach; his customers must 
have absolute confidence in his word and integrity. We all 
know the druggist to whom we will go for stamps, soda water 
and cigars, but to whom we would never think of taking a 
prescription; perhaps he has two or three diplomas, is bright 
and knows his business; but he is called “sharp” ; wants to 
sell goods at cheap prices to make his brother druggist look like 
an old fogy, forgetting that when our near and dear ones are 
ill it is the old fogy to whom we turn, because we believe in 
him and price is no consideration; it is quality we want. What 
better asset can a druggist have than the confidence of his 
patrons? 

To bring the argument nearer home: Suppose your mother, 
wife or child were ill and needed good milk, and your milk- 
man supplied milk preserved with formaldehyde, and you did 
not discern it until too late, do you think you would feel like 
justifying the milkman’s dishonesty because formaldehyde was 
cheaper than ice? This is but a simile of what is happening 
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in many drug stores every day, and is the undoing of many, and 
the disgrace of the drug trade. 

The Pure Food laws of some States are bringing about a re- 
form in some directions, but it has not reached the drug trade 
to any extent, but it will; and then—what? The honest drug- 
gist will get his dues. The other day in Philadelphia a man 
was arrested by the pure food authorities for selling a spurious 
extract of beef, which, upon examination, proved to be col- 
ored glucose. The only defense the man offered was that he 
sold only to the drug trade and had just come to town from 
New York. This poor fellow happened to be a victim of a 
system that has preyed upon and been supported by the drug 
trade for years. There are to-day a number of firms selling 
so-called extract of beef whose only claim to recognition is the 
fact that it is cheap and perhaps bears the name of, or is 
claimed to be made by, well-known manufacturers. Even one 
packer who markets what he claims to be a pure extract of 
beef, and for which he asks a price almost equal to that asked 
for two recognized standard brands, sells an inferior quality of 
so-called extract of beef under the label of “ Liebig” that is 
as vile a mixture as can be imagined and unfit for human con- 
sumption, as are most of these imitations. His duplicity is 
evident from the fact that he declines to have his name appear 
on the label; yet his greed for gain permits him to sell it to 
druggists who are similarly affected, and the public and physi- 
cians are led into buying or recommending such stuff solely on 
their confidence in the druggist, little dreaming that they are 
the victims of a most unscrupulous practice that is working an 
injury to the health of the unfortunate who uses it. No doubt 
many honest druggists are talked into buying these concoc- 
tions of vile refuse on the representations of agents, and who 
depend upon the respectability of the firms from whom they buy. 

For this reason I say it is the duty of every druggist to 
know what he buys; it makes no difference whether the arti- 
cle is proprietary or a drug, his responsibility is the same. The 
N. A. R. D. is doing a great work; but why—in their efforts to 
correct abuses in one direction—can’t they throw their influ- 
ence in another and try to weed out the vampires who are 
battening upon the drug trade, who openly boast that the aver- 
age druggist is a “sucker” and will buy anything offered him 
provided you will show him how he can use it as a substitute 
for some well-known article for which there is a steady demand. 

What I say about extract of beef will apply with equal force 
no doubt to other preparations; but the drug trade have been 
exploited so frequently and so long by imitation beef extract, and 
I have been the victim in so many instances, that this letter is 
prompted by righteous indignation, and it is directed quite as 
strongly at the exploiters as at the dealers. 

But what are we to do? asks the druggist. My solution 
is, decide upon what one or, at the outside, two brands of beef 
extract are the best, most wholesome, and sell those only. 
Don’t imagine your trade won’t pay the price of a good article; 
they will, and it will be found cheaper in the long run, and your 
conscience won’t trouble you when you sell it for fear it will 
work an injury to the person who must use it. 

Regardless of the moral side, self-preservation enters into 
this question: Pure Food laws are rapidly being perfected in 
most States and a national Pure Food law has been before Con- 
gress for several terms. As a protection it is well to buy goods 
that are likely to come within the provisions of Pure Food 
laws from firms who offer you protection and whose label is 
your security and guarantee. Don’t imagine that because a 
firm of financial responsibility sells you an article they 
will protect you unless it bears their name and label, and do 
not think that a guarantee from a concern whose office is in 
its hat can or will protect you, and remember the word 
“ Liebig’’ can be used by any one, as it means a process, not a 
brand—in most instances. There are preparations made espe- 
cially for the drug trade by responsible firms that insure full 
protection and on which a good profit may be made. I recom- 
mend the drug trade to use this class of preparations and push 
them for the benefit of themselves and their customers. 

It is worth while thinking this question over, and when you 
decide which side you will take I hope it will be the one that 
will reflect honor upon the calling. PENNSYLVANIA. 
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By W. A. DAWSON 
Under this head will appear suggestions and plans for increas- 
ing trade, advertising experiences, information, and notes of 
interest useful to the pharmacist in the preparation of his ad- 


vertising matter. Specimens of current advertising will be 
reproduced, with suggestive analysis and criticism, and queries 
relative to advertising matters will be answered. To aboid 
delay address communications to the Department of ony. 
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THE ADVERTISING VALUE OF PRICE CONCESSION. 


Special price concession as an advertising force is only now 
beginning to be appreciated and practiced by retail druggists, 
though thoroughly understood by department store managers. 
Price concession is not necessarily price cutting in the popular 
interpretation of the latter term or in the shade of meaning 
given to it in trade circles. Price concession means selling at 
a specially low price for a stated limited period, or selling at 
value at the price the public will willingly pay for an article. 
It means offering some ren! inducement to bring buyers into the 
store at a certain time or for a limited period, or putting a 
price upon a “sticker,” a “shelf warmer,” or something that 
you are overstocked with, that will quickly turn the goods into 
ready money. 

It does not mean lowéring the price scale on prescriptions, 
cutting patents to cost or less, or any of the cheap John tricks 
of the so-called business man, whose sole or principal advertis- 
ing argument is cheapness. 

Price concession in the drug store applies chiefly to sun- 
dries, fancy goods, side lines and the special features that pe- 
culiar local conditions have created. 

Price concession, aside from its advertising value, is the 
antidote for dead stock. By means of special sales, special 
offers for a limited time, price reduction to clear out odds and 
ends, or slow selling lines and out of date items, dead stock is 
turned quickly into live money, that may be invested in better 
selling and more profitable goods and the money thus turned 
again and again at a profit instead of being allowed to lie idle. 

Price concession viewed chiefly as an advertising proposi- 
tion means exchanging present loss for future profit; of using 
what fossilized dealers are pleased to term “ legitimate” profit 
in the purchase of “good will,” the mercantile synonym of 
fame. 

There is no such thing as “ legitimate profit,” any more 
than there is illegitimate loss in selling one’s wares. Unless a 
merchant be bound by contract or agreement or forbiden by law 
there is nothing to prevent him selling his goods for any price 
he pleases, though it may not be good policy to do so. 

By judicious price concessions the enterprising merchant 
keeps his capital turning faster and keeps his stock clean, and 
at the same time gains a reputation for selling at a closer mar- 
gin of profit. Customers learn that it pays them to read his 
advertising matter for the occasional announcement of special 
offers of goods that are away under the market in price. 

As an example of the trade making value of price conces- 
sion, let us take the case of a merchant who intends spending 
$20 in some one month for advertising. Ordinarily the greater 
part of the amount will be spent for newspaper space, while 
the smaller portion will go into circulars, folders or other print- 
ed matter. 

Suppose, now, that instead of the usual thing this merchant 
should spend half his appropriation in buying word of mouth 
advertising, by giving this $10 to customers who bought cer- 
tain articles. In other words, suppose he bought $20 worth of 
some line of goods, preferably something that may be sold at 
the popular price of 25 cents or less, and sold the lot for $10, 
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losing $10 on the transaction, as some would figure, but in real- 
ity investing $10 in that best of all advertising, the oral recom- 
mendation of pleased customers. 

As the late Charles Broadway Rouss—the Josh Billings of 
the mercantile world—used to say, “Give the peepul a reel 
bargin’ and you hav’ got th’ best advertising in th’ world, for 
the men wil’ talk al’ day and th’ wimmen wil’ talk al’ nite about 
it, and even yure competitors wil’ buy space in th’ papers to 
talk about you.” 

Think what a furore of excitement it would cause in a good 
sized village or small city should one of the drug stores—we 
are speaking of places with 3 to 10 or 12 drug stores— 
adopt the policy of spending half its advertising appropria- 
tion by losing it on some special lot of goods each month— 
something outside drugs and medicines. A lot of something 
in the way of decorative ware for the toilet table or a hand- 
some piece of decorated china or glassware. Something that 
is likely to prove attractive to the women folks and be an ad- 
dition to their treasured household decorations. But, whatever 
it is, it must be a real bargain and one that a woman will recog- 
nize at a glance as such. 


SATISFACTORY DRUGS DISPENSED BY NEW YORK 
PHARMACISTS. 


Report of the Committee on Adulteration and Substitution of the 
Board of Pharmacy of the State of New York—Over Two 
Thousand Samples Examined—Ninety Per Cent. of the Stores 
Furnish Satisfactory Drugs—Details of the Work of the Com- 
mittee. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Board of Pharmacy of 
the State of New York, the reports of several committees were 
submitted by title, leave being given to submit the completed 
report at a later date. The Committee on Adulteration and 
Substitution completed the tabulation of its report on Jan- 
uary 31, and we present an abstract of this report below, show- 
ing the results of the examination of 2121 samples, which had 
been collected and analyzed during the past year. Of these 
1353 were found to be up to the required standard, while 268 
were deficient in some respects. The only possible harmful 
adulteration discovered in all these samples was the use of 
wood alcohol as a substitute for grain alcohol in 117 samples, 
or a total 5.51 per cent. possibly harmful adulterations in the 
entire lot examined. 


GOOD SHOWING FOR THE DRUGGIST. 


Dr. George C. Diekman, chairman of the Committee on 
Adulteration and Substitution, in an interview with a represen- 
tative of the AMERICAN Drucaist, said: “ The showing made 
by the pharmacists of the City of New York—for you will ob- 
serve that the report covers only the territory under the juris- 
diction of the Eastern Branch of the Board—is one of which 
they may well be proud, for at no time in the history of this 
city have the drugs furnished by its pharmacists been of such 
good quality as they are shown to be by the results of our 
examinations during 1904. Indeed I am confident that no other 
city in the United States would make as good a showing in re- 
spect to the quality of the drugs furnished by its pharmacists 
as has the City of New York. The number of deficient samples 
found gives moreover a somewhat exaggerated idea of the 
amount of adulteration practiced; for in a great many of the 
cases the drugs were purchased because it was suspected that 
the particular dealer sold adulterated goods. In one instance, 
complaints were made that two druggists had been selling 
hydrogen peroxide in competition with each other at a 
rate which apparently precluded the possibility of its being 
pure. An examination of samples purchased from both phar- 
macists proved that the charge of adulteration was ground- 
less. On the other hand, the charge of adulteration was un- 
fortunately but too well founded in the case of solution of 
magnesium citrate, which was being sold at 10 cents per bot- 
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tle, with a rebate of 5 cents for the return of the empty bottle. 
Of 13 samples bought from dealers pursuing these cut-throat 
methods, only one was found up to the required standard. It 
would be manifestly unfair to the thousands of reputable phar- 
macists in this city to assume that the state of things shown 
as to the adulteration of the solution of magnesium citrate is 
any criterion of the conditions generally existing regarding 
this preparation throughout the trade at large. An examina- 
tion of many samples of this drug obtained since the first of 
this year from stores at random has shown not a single case 
of its adulteration or deficiency. In fact, a very large propor- 
tion of the examinations made were undertaken on the ground 
that the pharmacist in question had been charged with or 
suspected of adulteration, consequently the figures as showing 
the percentage of adulteration are hardly to be considered as 
applicable to the drug trade of this city at large. 

“As to the character of adulterations, the only one found 
which might be considered as positively harmful, or at all 
likely to prove so is the substitution of wood alcohol for 
grain alcohol in certain galenical preparations, such as tine- 
ture of iodine, soap liniment, tincture of arnica, etc., which 
are wholly or mainly used for external application. The board 
of course, cannot make any distinction between an adultera- 
tion which might possibly be harmful and a mere deficiency 
in strength, which while a petty commercial fraud. is not likely 
to be of any material injury to the consumer, but the fact re- 
mains that only a very small percentage of the deficiencies of 
adulteration are of a character likely to prove harmful. 


ADULTERATION IN THE GROCERY TRADE. 


“The grocery trade furnished all the adulterated samples 
of cream of tartar, all those taken from the drug stores proving 
up to the required standard. 

“It will be observed that only a small number of samples, 
24, of carbolic acid were collected. When the Health Depart- 
ment issued an ordinance prohibiting the sale of this drug at 
retail, the Board of Pharmacy discontinued its purchases of 
samples for examination. This record of a year’s careful and 
painstaking investigation furnishes the best possible refuta- 
tion of the charges of widespread and gross adulteration and 
substitution which have recently been made against the retail 
druggists of this city through the public press. This report of 
the committee is based upon actual, careful analysis, and not 
upon mere hasty assumptions, and the results recorded are 
such as to entitle the pharmacists of New York to feel proud of 
their record.” 

Following is a tabulated summary of the report of the com- 
mittee: 


RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION OF SAMPLES OF DRUGS COLLECTED AND 
ANALYZED BY THE COMMITTEE ON ADULTERATION AND SUBSTITUTION 
OF THE sBOARD OF PHARMACY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK DURING 
THE YEAR 1904. 
Not Samples 
Standard. standard. examined. 
Tincture of iodine......... Ws iter ts Oote 437 54 491 
Spirit of camphor ¢ 31 
eee, Spcee gen 298 48 
CRY SOIR 3 ooo 05's. 00d 0-wens 6650 ED 
Chloroform liniment 89 1 
ee Serer rere rrr 83 
pT eS ee eer ae AQ 
Cream of tartar 
Se ee era a 26 
I A Ts i's wie nid p 04.0 toe ia 23 
Codliver oil 
Tincture of opium 
Tincture of nux vomica........ 
Solution of magnesium citrate. . 
Pepsin 
Bay 
Zine ointment 
Creosote 
Solution of hydrogen dioxide 
Extract of vanilla 
Extract of lemon 
Essence of peppermint 
Sodium bicarbonate 


LG N'g 5G .0 a eib sn 8 3.0 o sc IES 1,853 


Total number of samples collected and analyzed 
Total number of samples found standard 
Total number of samples found deficient 


NR SS. ac sase os bade Mewes 42) Ve ww asl ey Ub 2,121 


Per cent. of deficient samples, 12.63. 
Total number of samples containing ‘wood alcohol, 117. or 5.51 per cent. 
of total number collected. 
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SHALL THE PREFERRED LIST GO? 


Views of the Trade Regarding the Movement to Restrict the Sale 
of Pharmaceuticals to the Jobbing Trade—Manufacturers and 
Retailers Divided in Their Views— Jobbers Unanimously Favor 
the Movement. 


Probably no single feature of the meeting of the National 
Wholesale Druggists, held at New Orleans last November, at- 
tracted such widespread attention in the trade as did the 
vigorous stand taken by the jobbers in support of their claim 
for recognition at the hands of the manufacturers of pharma- 
ceuticals, This recognition has already been accorded by sev- 
eral manufacturing pharmacists, all of whose sales are made 
through the jobber and who give a uniform discount to all re- 
tailers, large and small alike. 

Below we present the views of a number of the leaders in 
all three branches of trade, the statements expressed having 
been made in reply to a letter from the editor of the AmeErrI- 
CAN DRUGGIST. 

Manufacturing Pharmacists, 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 


The jobber is entitled to protection for the same reason that 
the retail trade should be protected. He is a necessity to the 
retail trade and must have a margin of profit. Our catalogue 
is based on this recognition of the retailer and jobber, and it 
is our settled policy to direct the retail trade to purchase our 
products through the jobber, who will extend the same dis- 
counts as ourselves. We believe in “ Live and let live” as a 
sound principle that should govern us in business transactions. 


THE SEARLE & HERETH COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


We believe thoroughly in the principle that the retailer 
should buy his pharmaceutical supplies through the wholesale 
druggist, and not direct from the manufacturer. We do not 
think that the retailer should be compelled to put in a surplus 
stock on contract in order to obtain a discount which would 
enable him to sell to the doctor with a margin of profit to him- 
self, but that he should be able to buy from time to time from 
the jobber in such quantities as his physicians’ trade demands 
and sell at a margin of profit to himself. 

A year ago January 1 we so adjusted our discounts that the 
retailer could handle the physicians’ business, buying his 
supplies from the jobber at such times and in such quantity 
as he desires. In this way each department of the trade re- 
ceives proper consideration and is duly protected. 

This we believe to be the correct policy to be pursued by 
the manufacturers in the pharmaceutical field. 

We admit the justice of the position that “ quantity governs 
price ” and that the large retail user is entitled to a better price 
than the small user. In the pharmaceutical business this is 
fully taken care of by the difference in list prices, which prices 
vary according to the size of the package desired, in addition 
to which there are always special net prices for goods pur- 
chased in packages of larger size than as listea. ; 


Wholesale Druggists. 
PETER VAN SCHAACK & SONS, CHICAGO. 


We consider the plan of selling through the jobber as most 
rational and satisfactory to all parties interested. When a 
deviation is made in sales from manufacturer to jobber, thence 
to retailer, thence to physician or consumer, such conflicting 
policies disturb the natural order of distribution. The pharma- 
ceutical manufacturer should no more sell the retailer or physi- 
cian direct than should jobber sell direct to the physician or 
consumer. The policy our house has adhere dto for years is to 
refuse to sell save to legitimate dealers, irrespective of de- 
mands that at times are made upon us. By adhering to this 
policy the rights of all branches of the trade are protected. 


THE KAUFFMAN-LATTIMER COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


The pbysician is the consumer of the manufacturer of phar- 
maceuticals. 

This manufacturer claims that he must solicit the physician 
direct in order to create a demand for his special brands or 
labels. He claims that the physician will not use his brands 
unless he accepts orders from him, and in order to satisfy him 
such low prices must often be made that he cannot afford the 
usual discounts to jobbers and sometimes even to retailers. 
This condition, it is claimed, is caused by the so-called physi- 
cians’ supply houses, which in many cases manufacture quite 
extensively, and hence are very active competitors of the large 
pharmaceutical manufacturers. In addition, some retailers 
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without large capital, becoming ambitious for a larger business, 
develop a special trade among their local physicians and thus 
are able to give occasional large orders for pharmaceuticals. 
The manufacturers also claim that the jobbers refuse physi- 
cians’ orders, hence they are obliged to turn over these orders 
to retailers, or ship direct if the order is large enough. 

Thus the manufacturers, with few notable exceptions, have 
for Some time sold, at the jobbers’ discounts, an ever increas- 
ing number of retailers, which compose the so-called “ pre- 
ferred ” list. 

This is a condition that should interest the rank and file 
of the legitimate retailers more than the jobbers, as the latter, 
if necessary, can become manufacturers. Every retailer on the 
“ preferred ” list is a menace, and has an undue advantage over 
all other retail druggists in his locality or section. 

The demand of every just and successful merchant is that 
his competitor must not be sold at lower prices or better terms. 
He cannot live otherwise. 

Compared to the 40,000 legitimate retail druggists in the 
United States there are few manufacturing physicians’ supply 
houses, and but few retailers specially working physicians. 
With these few success is the exception. If the legitimate 
pharmaceutical manufacturers would continue their detail work 
with physicians with samples and literature, but would refuse 
to accept their orders except at the long price, and also refuse 
to make “ preferred” retailers’ lists, it would without question 
be of great benefit to the large majority of retail druggists, 
who would then again secure the business of their local physi- 
sians. 

When to the enormous detail of the manufacture of pharma- 
ceuticals is added the expense of distributing the products di- 
rect to the physician and retailer, the wise manufacturer as 
well as the wise retailer must acknowledge that the jobber is 
not only beneficial, but is a necessity. 

If the jobber is beneficial and a necessity to both the manu- 
facturer and the retailer, he should demand recognition and 
protection of his rights. 


FINLAY, DICKS & CO., NEW ORLEANS. 


The drug jobber was ex¢lusively used by the manufacturers 
of pharmaceuticals to distribute their products until com- 
petitive methods led them to open “ preferred” accounts with 
the retailer and to establish branch houses at strategic points. 
The old time common interest between them has steadily 
waned until there is no concealment of the manufacturers’ 
policy to continue inroads inte the jobbers’ domain and event- 
ually displace him as a factor. There are two solutions for 
this problem: Manufacturers must remove present discount 
restrictions, or the jobbers must in self-defense stock only the 
goods of those houses who are loyal to their interests. 


THE DAVIS-BRIDAHAM DRUG COMPANY, DENVER, COL. 


We are satisfied with the conditions as they have existed 
in our territory in the past, and are not in sympathy with the 
movement to distribute pharmaceuticals through the jobbing 
trade exclusively, for the reason that we do not believe it 
possible to so restrict the sale; the wholesalers cannot profit- 
ably carry a complete assortment of the products of all the 
manufacturers, therefore lines, not represented in jobbing 
houses must find their outlet by direct dealing with the retailer 
or their makers would do no business. 


RICHARDSON DRUG COMPANY, OMAHA, NEB. 


Manufacturers of pharmaceuticals must do one of two 
things: Protect the jobber as the legitimate distributer of 
their goods, or go direct to the retail trade. There is no middle 
ground that can be safely taken. There is a very strong senti- 
ment among jobbers against the present methods employed by 
certain manufacturing pharmacists. They are taking away our 
best trade and giving us nothing in return. The jobber is up 
against a proposition that he must meet and take care of. 
Various suggestions have been made, but no definite line of 
action has as yet been determined upon. In this short com- 
munication we have no suggestions to make, only that it is up 
to the manufacturer to consider carefully existing conditions, 
remembering that the tripartite plan was intended to protect 
the interests of manufacturer, jobber and retailer, but under 
present conditions the jobber is certainly getting the worst of it. 


THE STEIN-GRAY DRUG COMPANY, CINCINNATI. 


The modern business chain, consisting of the producer, the 
wholesale dealer, the retailer, and the consumer, is not an 
arbitrary device, but is a legitimate outgrowth of certain neces- 
sities. 

The welfare of the producer demands that he shall be able 
to dispose of his wares in large quantities, that of the retailer 
that he shall be able to buy in small quantities but in great 
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variety, and that of the consumer that he shall be able to find 
in the retail shop everything that he wants. 

The existence of the wholesaier enables all these demands to 
be met. The investment of a large amount of capital makes it 
possible for him to meet the demands of thousands of pro- 
ducers and carry their products on his shelves until they grad- 
ually pass into the hands of the retailers, who purchase in 
small quantities those things that are demanded by the ulti- 
mate consumers, the establishment of the wholesaler being, in 
effect, a warehouse for the retailer. 

The earnings of the capital invested by the wholesaler are 
represented by the difference between the quantity price paid 
by him to the producers and the broken lot price paid to him 
by the retailers, and it is plain that anything which has a tend- 
ency to lessen this difference must work an injustice to the 
wholesaler. 

Sales by wholesalers to patrons of retailers are considered 
unethical and in the nature of unfair competition; hence, sales 
by producers to the patrons of the wholesalers must be equally 
unethical and unfair, and such sales are those made by “ pre- 
ferred lists.” 

HORNICK, HESS & MORE, SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


At this time, as you are aware, every effort is being made 
to protect the retailer in the margin of profit to which he is 
justly entitled. The conscientious jobber is co-operating with 
him in every way in his power. He would certainly not feel 
warranted in doing this if the retailer were purchasing direct. 
In our trade territory cutting occurs periodically, but by han- 
dling it promptly and judiciously it has been kept at a mini- 
mum. Surely, as a return for this conscientious effort, the re- 
tailer should reciprocate by placing his orders through the job- 
ber. It is certainly a poor rule that will not work both ways. 


YAHR & LANGE DRUG COMPANY, MILWAUKEE WIS. 


The matter of the distribution of pharmaceuticals direct to 
the retail trade by manufacturers is one that it is hard to regu- 
late. If manufacturing pharmacists are receiving the prefer- 
ence of jobbers in any particular section in the distribution of 
their goods it seems to us that it would be only proper for such 
manufacturers to avoid making preferred accounts with retail 
dealers or in any way soliciting trade from retail dealers other 
than to solicit such trade through their representatives, to be 
turned over to the jobbing houses to be filled. 

If a man is in business naturally he must have an outlet for 
his goods. If he finds that he cannot get such outlet through 
the jobber he has no alternative except to market his products 
direct to the retail dealer or to the physician. Of course, we do 
not take any interest in the products of such manufacturers 
and naturally work to keep them out of the hands of our cus- 
tomers. At the same time we cannot say that such manufac- 
turers should be barred out of the market, and as we do not 
help them they must help themselves. This, we think, should 
not apply to leading manufacturing pharmacists, whose goods 
are already well placed with the trade, and the principal com- 
plaint we have to make is against a concern which may be 
called one of the leading, if not the leading, concern in this line 
in the country. 

PETER-NEAT-RICHARDSON COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


We believe that it would be impossible to conduct a pharma- 
ceutical business properly without manufacturing so large a line 
that it would be impossible to supply it to physicians direct, or 
through retailers alone; therefore we believe that the necessity 
exists in the pharmaceutical line for a jobber. 

If this fundamental principle is admitted—which we believe 
cannot be denied by any thoughtful person—then it is evident 
that each person interested—the jobber, the retailer and the 
physician alike—is entitled to protection, not only in the matter 
of substitution or a temptation to substitute, but is also entitled 
to a fair and reasonable compensation for the work done. 

If this be true, it is so manifestly unjust to give any part 
of the profit to one that belongs to another that it seems to us 
the question along right lines is easily decided. It would be 
impossible for the largest retailer in any city to carry in stock 
all the pharmaceuticals for which he has a demand and if he 
were given exclusive control of this line in the city to that 
extent would he become a jobber. In our opinion, the question 
is already sufficiently well recognized as settled; the only thing 
that remains is for the pharmaceutical houses to put in prac- 
tice what they must recognize as just and fair dealing between 
the several classes mentioned. They gain nothing, in reality, 
by having preferred accounts, and we believe that every one of 
them would be willing to cease making them provided that all 
would agree to do so. We have confidence enough in the phar- 
maceutical houses to believe that the time is near at hand when 
their business will conform to the well-known rules of right as 


above. 
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POWERS-TAYLOR DRUG COMPANY, BICHMOND, VA. 


We are, and have been for many years, of the opinion that 
manufacturers of pharmaceutical preparations should confine 
their sales to jobbers only. It would save them the necessity of 
making a multitude of accounts, and thereby losing a great deal 
of money. It would stimulate the jobbers to take more interest 
in the sale and distribution of this class of goods, and enable 
them to keep a complete line, whereas now they carry only a 
skeleton stock, as a large number of their best customers are 
on the manufacturers’ list. 


VAN VLEET-MANSFIELD DRUG COMPANY, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


We are in receipt of your favor of the 12th asking our 
views regarding the movement to restrict the distribution of 
pharmaceuticals to the jobbing trade and to discourage their 
direct sale to “ preferred” lists of retailers. The subject is an 
old and irritating one that we have “ passed up,” as the balance 
of the jobbing drug trade seem inclined to tamely submit to this 
rank injustice. It looks hopeless to attempt a reform movement 
now. 

THE ELK DRUG COMPANY, BINGHAMTON, N, Y. 


The movement to restrict the distribution of pharmaceu- 
ticals to the jobbing trade and to discourage their direct sale 
to preferred lists of retailers seems to have been given more 
serious consideration of late on account of one Western manu- 
facturer who some two years ago conceived the idea of making 
a general discount to the retailers, large and small alike, a 
plan which, judging from our own sales and what we hear gen- 
erally, has met with wonderful success. 

With most of the pharmaceutical houses it is necessary for 
all of the dealers who have been admitted on the preferred list 
to make up an order sufficient for shipment in order to obtain 
the 40 per cent. discount, with delivery charges, while under 
the new terms they can purchase one item or more in their 
general drug order, receiving at the same time the best dis- 
count. It would seem to us that the jobber is quite necessary 
to the pharmaceutical manufacturer, and we trust that what- 
ever new arrangements are made they will be as mutual as 
those adopted by Eli Lilly & Co. 


THE LYMAN-ELIEL DRUG COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The pharmaceutical question from the jobber’s point of view 
is simple. He believes that the wholesale druggist is the 
legitimate channel through which all pharmaceuticals, pro- 
prietaries and specialties should be distributed. He believes 
that the jobber’s location, capital, experience and facilities can- 
not be dispensed with by the manufacturer or retailer; that the 
jobber is necessary to both. He is therefore watching with in- 
terest the ebb and flow of the tide which is to-day carrying 
back the pharmaceutical business into legitimate and proper 
channels. He believes that the policy which some pharmaceu- 
tical houses has pursued, of playing fast and loose with the 
jobber, urging the retailer to tie himself up with contracts, to 
buy quantities which he cannot handle, and, on the other hand, 
endeavoring to hoodwink the jobber into the belief that he 
should push out the goods of this particular manufacturing 
pharmacist, is bound in the end to prove disastrous both to the 
manufactywrer and the retailer and is sure to force the jobber 
to become a manufacturer himself and to hold his trade by 
pushing out his own goods. That this is the trend of the job- 
ber’s mind is accentuated by President Shoemaker’s address 
at New Orleans. 

Let the manufacturing pharmacist produce and promote 
the goods, let the jobber distribute them and let the retailer 
buy them as his wants and business dictate. That is the ideal 
condition and it is easy to attain. 

F. W. BRAUN COMPANY, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Our experience has been for some years past that the lead- 
ing manufacturers of pharmaceuticals, while professing to pre- 
fer distributing their products through jobbers, have in many 
portions of the country invaded not only the retail druggists, 
but also dispensing physicians and private hospitals and placed 
them on what is termed privileged or jobbing list—selling the 
smallest consumers in many cases with private understanding 
that the time limit for taking of the quantity might be elas- 
tic; allowing them jobbers’ best discounts, delivering in the 
most minute quantities and through the aggressive salesmau’s 
eternal presence, removing as a factor the wholesale druggist 
as a distributer of pharmaceuticals, thus in a manner forcing 
the situation the solution of which can only be that in self- 
defense. The leading drug jobbers must of necessity become 
themselves manufacturers of pharmaceuticals in order to main- 
tain their position with the trade. 











Retailers. 
CHARLES A. RAPELYE, HARTFORD, CONN. 


There are few, or perhaps no, lines of business to-day in 
which the manufacturer does not have preferred customers 
among the retail trade, and I see no reason why the drug trade 
should be the exception. In fact, there are few lines where the 
manufacturer positively needs the assistance and influence of 
the retailer more than he does in placing a line of pharma- 
ceuticals before the physician and the public. The larger re- 
tail druggists being in a position to be of material assistance 
to the manufacturer of pharmaceuticals it would be unwise 
for the manufacturer to do otherwise than court the favor of 
the retailer. 

I believe that it would be detrimental to the manufacturer 
to cut the retailer off from his preferred list and until the 
jobbers, as a whole, cease to be retailers and direct competitors 
of their retail customers there is no justice in any demand or 
request that they may make that the larger retailers shall not 
receive the benefits of the preferred list. 


ALEX. M, ROBINSON, BANGOR, ME. 


If 50 per cent. of the retail druggists of the country are 
doing two-thirds of the business in this line I can conceive of 
no reason why, if they can purchase the required quantity, 
they should not save the discount. All the jobbing houses are 
more or less manufacturers and pushing their own goods. The 
main object of the forward movement in the drug trade is to 
help it, and not to prevent those who can from buying at best 
prices. We cannot move the world at one push; neither can 
we make a rule to govern the business of all druggists. I sub- 
mit that we stick to the serial numbering plan at. present, and 
not take up new matters that do not even enter into depart- 
ment store evil. 

ADRIAN PARADIS, BROOKLYN. 


The essence of good business is to buy at the best price. 
I am on the preferred list and by all means want to stay on. 
This is one of the advantages won by my capital and the size 
of my business. The retailer with ample capital and doing a 
large business will always be a favored purchaser. His trade 
will be sought and the manufacturer will find some means of 
interesting him especially. This may take the form of direct 
dealing, with special discounts, or it may take some other form, 
but it is certain that in some way the manufacturer of phar- 
maceuticals must and will cater to the retailer. In fact, the 
jobber has been hard hit in many directions and it is incum- 
bent on him to be up and doing if he wants to save his busi- 
ness. At least that is the case in the large cities. This is dis- 
tinctly the jobbers’ trouble and not the retailers’. 


LOUIS P. HOLZHAUER, NEWPORT, KY. 


The question whether pharmaceuticals should or should 
not be sold through the jobbers exclusively is a deep question. 
In my opinion there are three ways of looking at it, and three 
ways to argue the question, the argument in favor of the manu- 
facturer selling direct to the retailer having a little the best of 
it. But asa N. A. R. D. enthusiast, as I have seen some of its 
achievements, with all jobbers in the A @ loyalty class (remem- 
ber loyal), for all concerned I would think it best for all phar- 
maceuticals to come through the jobber, as I believe most of 
them loyal. But what should be done with one who proves 
himself not loyal to the majority retailers I would be ashamed 
to say. 


W. C. PORTERFIELD, SILVER CITY, N. M. 


I favor the sale of pharmaceuticals direct to the retailer, 
first, for the reason that the retailer is entitled to all the 
profits that he can get. The trend of the drug trade is toward 
a reduction in the retailer’s profits year after year. Unless he 
can buy at the best prices his profits are insufficient to yield a 
living. The hope of amassing even a modest competence in a 
lifetime in the ordinary retail drug business is practically out 
of the question. : 

Second, from the standpoint of the manufacturer it is be- 
yond question that the retailer wili consume or push the sale 
of the manufacturer’s product more when he is in direct con- 
tact than if he would wait as is usual until there is a demand 
and then order just a small quantity of the jobber. 

Third, the manufacturer is not under any special obligations 
to the jobber, for the reason that the latter only sends out the 
former’s products as they are specifically ordered by the re- 
tailer and unless specially ordered he will send out his own 
product of any official preparation or some substitute of the 
proprietary which yields him a better profit. There are many 
other good points of argument in favor of direct sales to the 
retailer. 
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H. C. GROVES, OCALA, FLA, 


Pharmaceutical manufacturers should protect their trade and 
also protect the jobber. Where the retailer buys in quantities 
that equal the jobbers’ purchases and supplies smaller retailers, 
when not listed as a jobber, it seems that the manufacturer 
should not withdraw the “ preferred” list except under certain 
restrictions. 

Large buyers, whether retailers or jobbers, should have 
equal chances. The quantity of purchase should govern the 
class under which purchases are made. 


Cc. D. SAUVINET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


I have given the matter of restriction of sales of pharma- 
ceuticals to jobbers very little consideration, and as I am on 
the preferred list of all manufacturers marketing their prepara- 
tions on those lines feel that I could hardly express an un- 
biased opinion, being desirous of a continuation of the present 
system and opposing any and all restrictions. The only fact 
or argument that I can at present advance in favor of the 
present system (other than the mere pecuniary gain) is that it 
enables the manufacturer to establish branches and local supply 
departments carrying complete stocks, thereby facilitating trade 
and enabling the pharmacists to fill any prescription as pre- 
scribed, which was, and is, sometimes a very difficult matter 
when the jobber is to be depended upon, and becomes especially 
so after the detail man has covered the territory. 


F. B. LILLIE, GUTHRIE, OKLA. 


I am opposed to restricting the distribution of any class of 
goods to the jobbing trade exclusively. If this plan is success- 
fully put in force its results will be the same as the results of 
the action of labor unions in restricting the amount of piece 
work a man shall do in a day. Under this rule the worker, 
when his limit of earning power is reached, must stop and be 
an idler the balance of the day, in order that the man who 
plods along may have an opportunity to earn as much as he. 
It acts as a general leveler, forcing the man who is ambitious 
to succeed and has the physical, mental and moral ability to do 
so to stifle his ambitions for the supposed benefit of the man 
who is satisfied when he gets enough to eat and wear. 

In like manner, if you take from the merchant who has the 
misfortune to be engaged in the drug business the inherent right 
to buy his goods upon the most favorable terms and at the best 
prices, and then name the prices at which he shall sell these 
goods, as well you curtail the opportunities of the man with 
ability to advance and place him practically on the level with 
the man who has no desire for advancement. I believe in fair 
competition in business. The large retailer who buys the job- 
bing quantity should get the jobbing prices. We should all be 
willing to run our chances of success upon the merit of our 
methods ot doing business. Any other way stifles in the man, 
to a large degree, his ambition, and tends to reduce all to a 
common level. It is the true American method, and is the 
cause of the wonderful success of thousands of our young men 
who rise from poverty to affluence. 


JOHN A, LEVERTY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


I do not consider that there is anything to be gained by 
the agitation of the preferred account question. It may ap- 
pear at a first glance to be advantageous to the 25 per cent. 
buyer to receive an additional 1%5 per cent. on pharmaceuticals, 
but is there any retailer who believes that if all pharma- 
ceuticals are supplied through the jobbers the present list prices 
will remain the same? 

Manufacturers of pharmaceuticals are not looking for or 
adopting any plan to reduce their profits, and jobbers are not 
doing business for their health. With a settled discount of 40 
per cent. to all retailers, and an extra discount to jobbers for 
handling, is it unreasonable to expect that the manufacturers 
will deem it necessary to advance prices to such an extent that 
under the new régime 40 per cent. discount will not even equal 
25 per cent. under existing conditions? Let retailers use their 
efforts toward a practical solution of the question of sales by 
pharmaceutical houses to physicians direct, and the preferred 
account question will take care of itself. 


GEORGE D. CASE, MILLEDGEVILLE, GA, 


Reputable pharmaceutical houses (I will mention names if 
called on) are not only supplying small retailers in the South 
direct, but go further, and scramble with each other for busi- 
ness with consumers—for instance, doctors and small sanitaria, 
A representative of one of these houses recently booked an 
order of this kind near here for wine of codliver oil, delivered. 
at $1.75 a gallon. I believe this statement is of more weight 
than any argument I can advance why a different policy should 
be pursued by pharmaceutical ‘manufacturers. 

Competition among themselves, unbridled, has brought 
about this state of affairs. Unless a druggist does a jobbing 
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business in good faith, which can be easily shown, the manu- 
facturer should not sell him. By all means they should not 
directly supply doctors and consumers. 


G. G. C. SIMMS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I am of the opinion that it is not right to restrict the sale 
of pharmaceuticals to the jobbing trade, nor do I think that 
their direct sale to retailers, whether they are on the “ pre- 
ferred” lists or not, should be discouraged. 

It is important that the retailer should obtain these prod- 
ucts in a fresh condition and at the best prices, so that he may 
dispose of them at about the same prices as they would bring 
if manufactured in his own laboratory. This could not be done 
if the retailer were required to obtain his supplies from the 
jobber. ‘ 

This class of remedies is prepared with much skill and care 
by pharmaceutical chemists who have the confidence of phar- 
macists as well as physicians, and the latter are much indebted 
to the former for relieving them of the tedious work of com- 
pounding many prescriptions which do not really pay the busy 
city pharmacist to prepare. 


W. E, BINGHAM, TUSCALOOSA, ALA, 


I am free to confess that I have given but little thought to 
the question of “ preferred ” lists. I was approached by several 
interested parties at the St. Louis convention of the N. A. R. D. 
on the subject of the distribution of pharmaceuticals through 
the jobbing trade and discouraging their direct sale to “ pre- 
ferred” lists of retailers. The question has two sides to it, as 
nearly all questions have. It would seem rather hard on the 
retailer who at some sacrifice and great effort, perhaps, has 
been able to purchase the required quantity of goods to place 
him on the “ preferred” list to lose this advantage, and I am 
prone to think a mighty kick would come from many of these 
“ preferred” list retailers. On the other hand, acting in good 
faith, under the tripartite agreement, it would seem the proper 
thing for such goods to be sold through the jobber to the re- 
tailer, thus giving both branches of the trade a share of the 
profits. This, I think, could be easily adjusted between the 
manfacturer and the jobber, so that the latter could take care 
of a “preferred” retailer, when the quantity was purchased, 
and thus satisfy him, though he be removed from the former’s 
list of “ preferred” customers. I believe it would be well now 
for this concession to be made the jobber in view of the work 
being accomplished by the N. A, R. D., and thus more firmly 
cement the bonds that bind these three branches of the drug 
trade together. 


THOMAS D. M’ELHENIE, BROOKLYN. 


Those retailers who are now on the jobbers’ or “ preferred ” 
list of any given pharmaceutical line would certainly not exert 
themselves in favor of one in preference to another if their dis- 
count were withdrawn. 

The jobbers, being sure of the trade anyway, would not push 
one line in preference to another except as they themselves be- 
came manufacturers. All this would make it more and more 
an up-hill, grunty sort of job for the manufacturer to get his 
goods in and more “ detail” men would be needed and more 
money go into the advertising pages of the medical journals. 
Some of these would take pay in goods and unload them on 
their neighboring retailers at inside price or less. Then, again, 
some of the manufacturers, when half way up hill, would lose 
their courage and start in to recoup by selling to physicians. In 
fact, many do now. 

After all, all classes of trade want an extra discount be- 
cause they “need the money.” An ancient and very industrious 
Roman artisan was asked why he toiled so hard and so steadily 
at his trade. He said: “To get money to buy food to get 
strength to do more work to get more money to buy more food,” 
etc., etc. The common round of daily task. We are in the 
same boat as the old Roman. 


Cc. F. NIXON, LEOMINSTER, MASS, 


In my opinion the restriction of the distribution of phar- 
maceuticals to the jobbing trade would be unfair to the re- 
tailer, and unwise for the manufacturer. 

It is bad enough now for the retailer. We are asked to 
carry Tom, Dick and the Old Harry’s cascara preparations, 
from fifty to seventy-five kinds of codliver oil compounds, and 
endless other preparations. The druggist can do much to hoo- 
doo these things, and if our present profits are to be divided 
with the jobbers, which this talk means, I will, for one, make 
a personal crusade against the whole lot. 

Druggists who handle quantities of these goods large enough 
to buy direct have, as a rule, sufficient standing with the physi- 
cian so that their influence may be felt. 
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J. H. REDSECKER, LEBANON, PA. 


Putting a retail druggist on a preferred list is, in my judg- 
ment, a mistake and directly harmful ‘to the retailer. The 
quantity is too large for the average retail druggist. He is 
loaded with a stock for which there is not sufficient demand, 
and the goods get old on his hands. 

After selling a retailer a $500.00 order a salesman recently 
went to a druggist in the same town and tried to sell another 
order because the goods, as he said, were not moving fast 
enough. 

The manufacturer uses the credit of the retailer, and then 
through his salesman sells his specialties on which the dis- 
count is very little, 10 per cent. at most. 

It would be much better to purchase through the jobber, pay 
a small advance, and buy more frequently. 


GEORGE M. BERINGER, CAMDEN, N. J. 


In my opinion the plan to restrict the distribution of phar- 
maceuticals to the jobbing trade and to discourage their direct 
sale to “preferred” lists of retailers would not prove satis- 
factory to the manufacturers. The manufacturers of modern 
pharmaceuticals and proprietary medicines are usually pro- 
gressive merchants, who appreciate the value of advertising 
and display, and realize that in order to find a market for their 
products they must get as near to the consumer as possible, and 
with as wide and prompt a distribution of their products as 
they can obtain. 

By special offers based upon quantity prices, window dis- 
plays, ete, they find a market among a great many of the 
most prominent retailers. The display and the direct contact 
with the consumers thus assured cannot be procured so readily 
by any other means. 

It is a well recognized fact that as a rule the jobbing trade 
make no effort toward creating a demand for such products. 
They will purchase the goods only after the demand has been 
created by the retailers, and if the manufacturers send them a 
consignment on sale it is apt to be relegated to the cellar or 
some out of the way place and entirely neglected, instead of re- 
ceiving any display or there being any effort made to find a 
market for it. Many of the manufacturers have on this ac- 
count preferred to make a direct solicitation among the re- 
tailers for their products. 


LOUIS SCHULZE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The “preferred” lists, according to the major portion of 
manufacturers, seem to include not only every pharmacist, but 
also every physician, as it is known to be a fact that even 
houses who make the greatest protestation that they supply 
physicians only through the retail trade privately canvass the 
trade of every physician within reach by mail or salesman. 
Furthermore, pharmacists on the “ preferred” list in many in- 
stances sell to physicians without any remuneration to them- 
selves, and to the public at list price, thereby causing trade 
demoralization. Therefore, if the jobber will act justly toward 
all the retail trade no doubt the sale of these goods through 
him and him only would be beneficial to the upright pharma- 
cist, who believes in square dealing and making a living profit 
and allowing his neighboring brethren to do likewise. 


Cc. B. FLEET, LYNCHBURG, VA. 


I am willing to leave this matter to the discretion of manu- 
facturers 4nd the operation of the ordinary laws of trade. 


W. H. BURKE, DETROIT, MICH. 


In the beginning of trade it was not recorded that there were 
any jobbing houses. As commerce increased it was found to 
be more convenient and profitable for the manufacturers as 
well as retail dealers to have these middle men. The position 
was not created to give a certain class of men jobs. The neces- 
sities of the case are responsible for the jobber’s existence. In 
so far as he economizes distribution he is entitled to recogni- 
tion. It may be well doubted that pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers can distribute their. products more economically and 
satisfactorily through the jobbing trade than direct to retail 
dealers. There are a number of pharmaceutical manufacturers. 
They make an immense variety of products, a great many of 
which have a limited demand and some of which are of an un- 
stable nature. Retailers are closer to the consumer and in a 
better position to know just what the demand is going to be 
than the jobber is. 

Makers of proprietaries contro] their output a great deal 
more securely than the makers of pharmaceuticals can ever 
hope to do. The person who wants Cascarets wants that par- 
ticular thing; not so with a line of elixirs, tablets, pills, etc. 
A retailer can exploit almost any line that he sees fit to, and 
it is more than likely that there will always be some pharma- 
ceutical manufacturer who will be anxious for his business 
direct. 
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WILLIAM MITTELBACH, BOONVILLE, MO. 


It is poor policy for any manufacturer of pharmaceuticals 
to sell his goods at a lower price to some dealers than he does 
to others, thereby creating preferred customers. It may look 
very nice to sell an unusually large quantity at one time, and 
get the retailer especially interested in that one line. For a 
while he imagines himself King Bee, and feels that he has the 
advantage over his competitor. Soon, however, his dream 
passes away. Other brands are being called for apparently 
oftener than before, and the poor, misled dealer begins to real- 
ize that he has entirely too much money invested in the one 
line, and becomes dissatisfied. The packages become shelf- 
worn and unsightly, and his enthusiasm in the “ preferred” 
‘rand wanes. If he sells these goods at a lower price than his 
c<ompetitor does, opposition to the brand is at one developed, 
and the goods are side-tracked whenever possible. This is 
only natural and good business policy on the part of the un- 
favored dealer. Better have the good will of all by having but 
one price. Let the jobber carry the stocks and supply the re- 
tail trade. He is anxious for the business, and it is to our 
interest to have him. Quality will then take the lead and the 
consumer will secure his rights also. 


T. B. CARTMELL, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Under present conditions I am opposed to restricting the dis- 
tribution of pharmaceuticals to the so-called jobbing trade, the 
majority of whom have retail departments where they sell all 
comers at wholesale prices, or at a slight advance when the 
quantity is very small. I think the retailer needs help as long 
as the national associations allow one or more retailers in a 
city to be listed as wholesalers, thereby giving them advan- 
tages their competitors may not enjoy. 


CHARLES B. SEARS, AUBURN, N. Y. 


I believe the proposition to restrict the distribution of phar- 
maceuticals to the jobbing trade is doomed to failure. 

The manufacturer wants a comprehensive line in the hands 
of the retail trade, and preferred trade discounts are necessary 
to the placing of such stocks. 

The jobber does not make a cent’s worth of business for 
the manufacturer; merely hands out the goods ordered, and if 
orders are optional fills from the line showing the largest 
margin of profit, for he has no reputation at stake as to the 
quality of goods sold. 

The small retailer does not have the outlet to warrant his 
carrying a line. 

The “ preferred ” trade, who, at the same time are the larger 
retailers, come in touch with the largest consumers of this line 
of goods, and you will find it a.fact that the manufacturers 
admit that the pushing of a line by a “ preferred ” dealer makes 
a demand for that line of goods which the other retail stores 
feel, and then the jobber comes in for his share of business. 
That balances everything up and the jobber should have no 
“kick ” coming. 

WwW. M. TONNER, LYNCH, NEB. 


I am not in favor of restricting the distribution of pharma- 
ceuticals to the jobbing trade, for the reason that the jobber 
is a merchant of necessity, both to the manufacturer and the 
retailer. It would be nearly impossible for a retailer to so 
arrange his business as to buy from the manufacturer alone; 
it too often happens that he needs only a small amount of 
each article, yet the sum total of these small items would 
make a good sized order. Many more reasons could be given 
to show that the jobber is a necessity to both manufacturer 
and retailer. 

The second question is answered in the negative, because, 
first, it gives the manufacturer an opportunity to compete with 
physicians’ supply houses, thereby benefiting the retailer. Sec- 
ond, it does not injure the jobber. A doctor who purchases 
from the physicians’ supply house supports neither the jobber 
nor the retailer. It is simply a case of one supporting the 
other for mutual benefit. The manufacturer, jobber and re- 
tailer each has his part to perform, each one is inseparably 
linked to the other two. The closer the relationship and bet- 
ter understanding between manufacturer, jobber and retailer, 


F. C. GODBOLD, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


I am heartily in favor of restricting the distribution of 
pharmaceuticals to the jobbing trade, and would not object to 
the discontinuance of preferred lists to retailers (though I have 
taken advantage of the preferred list), provided the supply- 
ing of physicians could be confined to the retailer. 





‘* The Galled Jade Winces.’’ 
Now, if somebody would only choke off those wicked persons 
who make unreliable clinical thermometers, how happy some 
people would be.—Pharmaceutical Era, for February 9, 1905. 
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A BROMINE WAR ON. 





The German Bromine Syndicate Invades American Market— 
Prices on Bromides Cut in Half—Germans Complain that 
Americans Started the Trouble—Statement from One of the 
American Manufacturers. 


On Tuesday morning, February 7, the wholesale drug trade 
was notified by the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company 
that it was prepared to accept orders on bromides at prices 


just half those which had been ruling in this market. The new 
quotation and the old are shown below: 
Old price. New price. 
Cents. Cents. 
MRMNIIINY, -TIUUMARUIOS 's ag WG 0:0. 4-900. 0 .Wie ccs g.eeadie 30 15 
St WEONIII coe a ccia e's cae ids cw keees 35 17 
OMT DIB. 5.0 aie'n- 0:9 5.0.6 5.0/5.0 0 ne: Kieies 40 22 


This radical cut in the prices created a great excitement in 
chemical circles, and much interest is felt in this move on. the 
part of the German Syndicate, which is in the nature of a re- 
taliation on the American dealers who have invaded the Euro- 
pean market during the last year. 


RECENT HISTORY OF THE BROMINE TRADE. 

Prior to 1891 the bulk ‘of the bromine produced in the 
United States was controlled by a syndicate of producers who 
were under agreement with the German Bromine Syndicate to 
the effect that no American bromine or bromides should be ex- 
ported to Europe, the German Syndicate agreeing on its part 
not to interfere in the American market. The American com- 
bination expiring by limitation in 1891, the American market 
was flooded with low priced bromides which had been accu- 
mulated under the contract between the bromide manufactur- 
ers and the bromine producers. Export houses immediately 
began shipments abroad at prices decidedly below the prices 
ruling in Europe, thus bringing about a demoralization of the 
furopean market. The German Bromine Syndicate then 
shipped some bromine to the United States, which was jetti- 
soned on the voyage, as it took fire. They then sent over sey- 
eral shipments of bromides, which were sold at a very consid- 
erable reduction from the low price then ruling in the United 
States. As a result of the price-cutting contest, which lasted 
some months, the American producers of bromine and the Amer- 
ican manufacturers of bromides entered into an agreement to 
discontinue all shipments of bromides to Europe, the Germans 
agreeing not to ship to the United States. This agreement cov- 
ered ten years, expiring in 1901. During the latter part of 
this decade the high price of coal and the low price of salt had 
the effect of practically driving out of the bromine industry the 
salt wells along the Ohio and Kanawha rivers and thus concen- 
trating the industry in the hands of the Michigan producers. 
These unfavorable conditions also prevented the production of 
any surplus until the fall of 1903, when the manufacturers of 
bromides found that they were beginning to accumulate a sur- 
plus of bromine and bromides under their agreement with the 
bromine producers to take all their output. A market for the 
surplus bromides was sought in Italy in the fall of 1903, but 
no very large shipments were made until the beginning of 1904, 
when considerable quantities were sold to London dealers, and 
all during last year these shipments continued, sales being made 
in Europe at prices sufficiently below those set by the German 
Bromine Syndicate to net a profit both to the American export- 
er and the British importer. 

The German Bromine Syndicate for a time ignored the im- 
ports, but was eventually compelled to reduce its quotations in 
Europe to meet the prices of the American exporters, and has 
now invaded the American market with the radical cut in the 
prices. H. Jacobson, managing director of the German Bromine 
Syndicate, who has come to the United States to personally 
superintend the introduction of its bromides in this mar- 
ket, presented the German view of the controversy in the fol- 
lowing interview with a representative of the AMERICAN 
Druceist. Mr. Jacobson is not wholly a stranger here, as he 


conducted the campaign of retaliation carried out by the Ger- 
man Syndicate in 1891, and speaks English fluently and with 
but a very slight German accent. 
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A STATEMENT OF THE CASE FROM THE GERMAN STANDPOINT. 


“ We have,” said Mr. Jacobson, “really nothing to say fur- 
ther than what has already been said in the circular issued by 
the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company as our sales agent 
in the United States. The conditions are such that actions are 
more informing than words. We have entered the American 
market and propose to have a share of the American trade. To 
do this we deemed it necessary to make a reduction in prices, 
and have therefore cut the prices in half. We are thoroughly 
in earnest in our expectation of having a full share of the 
trade in the United States. We have practically unlimited capi- 
tal, and we have the undivided support of all the European 
producers of bromine and bromides. This naturally gives us 
great strength, particularly in view of the disorganized condi- 
tion of the American bromine industry. 

“You ask how long these low prices will prevail. My re- 
ply is that this is a question to which time alone can give an 
answer. If necessary we will continue the sale at these low 
figures indefinitely. We make no threats, however, and as I 
have said before prefer to allow our acts to speak for us. 
There are in the German Bromine Syndicate some 16 firms, 
including the Royal Prussian Government, which operates mines 
in Stassfurt, under the bureau ef the Kénigliche Berginspek- 
tion. Among the leading firms included in the Syndicate are the 
United Chemical Works, of Leopoldshall; the German Solvay 
Works, the Potash Works, and the Consolidated Alkali Works, 
of Westeregeln ; the Salzberg Works, of Neustassfurt, and other 
very large and wealthy corporations. 

“The immediate cause of our invasion of the American mar- 
ket is as you surmise, the invasion of the European market by 
American producers. While there has been no convention be- 
tween the German and American bromine industries since 
1901, the conditions of production here seem not to have war- 
ranted exportation at a price which could compete with prices 
ruling in Germany. We should probably never have invaded 
the American market but for the fact that the exportation of 
American bromides to Europe have grown to such a proportion 
as to practically compel us in self-defense to protect our home 
trade. The American consumer of bromides will, of course, 
profit by our entering the field, and it is quite possible that 
the American producers will seek to retaliate by invading the 
German market with very low-priced bromides. We are quite 
prepared to accept the consequences of our action even should 
those consequences extend this far. We have delayed action in 
the matter largely because of my inability to leave Germany at 
an earlier date. Now that we have taken action we have 
deemed it best for our interest to make that action sharp and 
decisive, and shall gladly fill all orders at the reduced quota- 
tions.” 

The Roessler & Hasslacher Co. declined to make any further 
statement than that contained in the joint circular to the trade 
issued by the German Bromine Syndicate and themselves, a 
copy of which is appended : 

Tre GERMAN BROMINE SYNDICATE, 
LEOPOLDSHALL- STASSFU RT. 
New Yor, February 4, 1905. 

Gentlemen.—We herewith beg to notify you that we have appointed 
the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company, of New York, sole agents 


for the United States and Canada for the sale of our bromine and its 


salts. 
Soliciting your patronage when in the market, we are, 


Respectfully yours, THE GERMAN BROMINE SYNDICATE. 
H. Jacobson, Managing Director. 


Tur Roesster & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 
New York, February 4, 1905. 

Gentlemen.—Referring to the attached circular, we beg to offer you 
for your legitimate wants and none to be re-exported, subject to imme- 
diate acceptance : 

Bromide of potassium, U. 

Bromide of sodium, U. S. at 17 cents per pound. 

Bromide of ammonium, U. 8. P at 22 cents per pound. 
Packed in 100 pound cases. 

Terms f.o.b, New York, net 30 days, or less 1 per cent. for cash in 
10 days. 

The first delivery to be made from prompt shipments from the other 
side: further deliveries can be made from stock, which will be carried 
in New York 

Hoping to hear from you, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
Tue RorssLeR & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


at 15 cents per pound. 
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WHAT AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS ARE DOING. 


In response to a telegraphic request for a statement for pub- 
lication regarding the bromide situation, we received the fol- 
lowing telegram from the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, dated 
St. Louis, February 9, 5.30 p.m.: 

We have no statement to make for publica- 
tion regarding bromide situation and pros- 
pects, MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS. 

Requests for statement addressed to other American manu- 
facturers elicited no further information. As we go to press 
we learn that the Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Company 
are accepting orders from its regular customers for current 
needs only at the reduced quotations. The company did not make 
offers at those figures and declined contracts, merely filling 
such orders as came in from regular customers in the regular 
way. 


Interchange of Registration at Last. 

At the Kansas City meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association last fall a National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy was formed, and among the articles of the constitu- 
tion adopted was the following: 


Article VI. The interchange of certificates, provided for by this 
constituticn, shall go into effect whenever ten States or Territories 
sha'l have made application for membership. 


The association now has a working membership of thir- 
teen and it is proposed to put this interchange of certificates 
into effect according to the plan provided in article II of the by- 
laws of the association, which reads as follows: 


Article II. Upon receipt of an application for registration, upon 
examination in another State, the secretary of the board shall request 
the secretary of such examining board to furnish a certified copy of the 
applicant’s examination questions and ratings: Provided that, in all 
cases. the applicant shall have received a rating of 5 per cent. higher 
than the minimum rate required by the board before which he was 
examined; and said questions must be satisfactory to the board from 
which he seeks registration. 


The working membership of thirteen comprises the boards 
of the following States and Territories: Ohio, South Dakota, 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Louisiana, Alabama, Florida, 
Massachusetts, Indiana, Arizona, Oregon, Michigan and Okla- 
homa. 


Registered in Ohio. 


Cleveland, Ohio, February 1.—The following persons passed 
the State pharmacy examinations, held at Columbus, on Jan- 
uary 10 and 11: A. H. Klein, Toledo; A. F. De Mersits, J. G. 
Reed, S. F. M. Hirsch, Cleveland; G. S. Austin, Fairport; F. C. 
Jessup, Lyon; Clifton Lower, Marion; John K. Haley, Napo- 
leon; W. E. Bamber, Mason. 

The following may receive certificates as assistant pharma- 
cists on their examination as pharmacists; David C. Kunkle, 
Dayton; J.C. Stewart, Tippecanoe ; J. G. McClintock, Cleve- 
land; Jesse Parcher, Nevada; Edward B. Rawlins, Bellefon- 
taine; P. P. Kohl, St. Marys. 

A satisfactory examination as assistant pharmacists was 
passed by the following: Harry R. Burbacher, Summerfield ; 
W. P. Rotsinger, Sandusky; Ellsworth Loesch, Cleveland; 
W. H. Stalder, St. Marys: Raymond E. Potter, Cleveland ; 


Emanuel BE. Mandel, Cleveland. 


Wm. S. Merrell Chemical Company Adopts N. A. R. D. Plan. 

The William 8. Merrell Chemical Company, of Cincinnati, 
has decided to carry out in its line of pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions the basic ideas of the N. A. R. D., and make a uniform 


price for all retailers. Its action will be appreciated by the 
retail drug trade at large as an indication of its desire to ear- 
nestly support the efforts of the N. A. R. D. 


W. A. Dawson, formerly.of Hempstead, N. Y., has acquired 
the drug business at Freeport formerly owned by Dr. Fletcher. 
On the opening day, February 4, Mr. Dawson supplied refresh- 
ments and souvenirs for the ladies and handsome premiums 
for cash buyers. 
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N. A. R. D. WINS IN THE PLATT CASE. 


N.A.R. D. Jubilant over the Decision in the Platt Case—Cutters 
Dismayed—Text of the Decision. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Chicago, February 8.—According to officials of the N. A. 
R. D. the situation in the downtown district, which has caused 
much trouble in the past, is greatly improved by Judge Tuley’s 
decision declining to enjoin the wholesalers from refusing to 
sell patent medicines to Isaac Platt. Another important fea- 
ture of the decision is that it gives a body blow to the plan to 
start a jobbing house for the benefit of cutters. Such a plan 
has been in the minds of certain Chicagoans for some time 
and it is believed they could have raised the necessary money 
if they could have got around the legal obstacles. The decision, 
it is believed, will put an end to the plan, for there is more 
trouble in sight than the backers would care to grapple with. 

When Judge Tuley rendered his opinion he was listened to 
by a great array of cutters, who gathered in the court room 
in surprising numbers. They realized what this matter, which 

‘was in the nature of a test case, meant to them. It will be 
remembered that Judge Dunne issued a temporary order about 
two years ago to the effect that Platt, who has a drug store 
at Eighteenth and Halsted streets, must not be discriminated 
against. Later Secretary Wooten was fined for alleged viola- 


tion of this order. 
HISTORY OF THE CASE. 


The matter was revived recently and came up before Judge 
Dunne. A change of venue was then taken to Judge Tuley, the 
oldest member of the Circuit bench of Illinois. The change was 
taken by attorneys for the N. A. R. D. Judge Tuley sustained 
all the contentions of the N. A. R. D. and the jobbers. The 
points which were decided included the legality of the direct 
contract and serial numbering plan, which was upheld, the right 
of manufacturers of proprietary remedies to fix the retail 
prices at which they should be sold to the consumers and the 
right of the jobbers to refuse to sell to any retailer. Judge 
Tuley also found that the alleged “ blacklist” was merely a 
notification and not the venomous creation it was represented 
to be. : 

The decision in full follows: 

JUDGE TULEY’S DECISION. 


The bill is brought by Isaac Platt, of Chicago, a retail druggist, 
alleging, in substance, that for ten years and more he has been a drug- 
gist in the city of Chicago carrying on his business. Without going 
. Into the details of the bill, which is quite lengthy, I will state the 
substance of the bill as to the matters and points in controversy. 

He alleges that it is necessary for the successful carrying on of 
his business that he should purchase and keep on hand certain medi- 
cines, known as proprietary medicines such as ‘‘ Peruna,” “ Pierce’s” 
—different medicines manufactured and sold from Buffalo; ‘ Miles’ 
Remedies,” the preparation of which is based on what are known as 
“trade secrets.” “ 

He alleges in substance a conspiracy between the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists and the defendants, who are wholesale 
druggists of the city of Chicago, and the manufacturers of these pro- 
prietary medicines, to prevent his purchasing and selling these pro- 
prietary medicines and other medicines; a conspiracy to deprive him 
of the right to keep such medicines in stock, buy them in the open 
market and sell them to his customers at whatever price he thinks 
proper to sell them. 

He seeks an injunction against the wholesale merchants, the 
National Association of Retail Druggists and others, enjoining any 
discrimination on the part of the wholesale merchants against him in 
the purchase of any of those medicines that he may offer to buy at 
the current prices, the same prices paid by others, and also against 
the Nationai Association of Retail Druggists from “ blacklisting ”’ 
him, as an “unfair druggist,” who cuts rates, and to whom none of 
these proprietary medicines are to be sold, because of his practice of 
selling below the fixed price. > 

In substance, he asks a mandatory injunction commanding (in 
effect) the wholesale druggists of this city to sell him these medicines 
at current prices. 

It is sufficient to state that the defendants come in and by their 
answers deny all conspiracy, combination or collusion. 

The facts in this case are substantially undisputed; it is a ques- 
tion entirely of law. 


HISTORY OF THE DIRECT CONTRACT PLAN. 


The facts appear to be that the National Association of Retail 
Druggists recommended—and it may be said that the evidence tends 
to show that they are acting in an an if not in collusion 
with the proprietors of these medicines—to put in force in the trade 
what has come to be known as the direct contract and serial number 
plan of operations. 

The direct contract plan appears -to have had its origin in Eng- 
land, and a case is reported as far back as the Second Chancery Re- 
ports, Elliman vs. Carrington, which I believe arose in regard to a 
certain secret preparation, medicine, both for horse and man. 

It was afterward adopted in Canada in what is known as the 
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Liquid Ozone Company, manufacturing liquid ozone by a secret proc- 
ess, and was ac, eee adopted in this country by the National is. 
ciation of Retail Druggists and certain manufacturers. 

The plan is simply a contract plan and consists in this: The man- 
ufacturer of the medicine gives notice to the world that he will only 
sell'to wholesale merchants and jobbers upon condition that they enter 
into a contract with him or with his company, by which the whole- 
sale merchant is appointed a distributing agent of the proprietor of 
the medicine, or of the medicine. He is termed an agent, ‘but it is in 
reality a sale and must be so treated and considered. 


DETAILS OF THE PIERCE CONTRACT, 


_ The form of the contract prescribed by the manufacturer is set out 
in one of the answers, and probably will give a better idea of it than 
any statement I might make—namely, the answer of Fuller & Fuller. 
That sets out the contract itself in duplicate, and purports to be an 
agreement made the blank day of blank, between the ‘“ World’s Dis- 
pensary Medical Association of Buffalo,” which sells quite a number 
of these medicines (I believe, Pierce’s medicines), ‘‘ and the Fuller & 
Fuller Company,” who, in the contract, are termed “ the undersigned.” 
The World’s Dispensary Medical Association appoints the undersigned 
as one of its “ wholesale distributing agents for its proprietary rem- 
edies, the undersigned agreeing to distribute the said remedies on the 
terms and conditicns following.” 


THE PIERCE CONTRACT IS HERE QUOTED IN FULL. 


The proprietor, or I think probably the National Association of 
Retail Druggists, aids.in the expense of sending a notice to the whole- 
sale merchants monthly, containing the names of all persons who 
have cut rates upon the medicines supplied them. The proprietor has, 
upon his medicine, a fixed price—say, for instance, of $1 per bottle— 
and any one found selling at a less price is put upon what might be 
termed the “ black list’’ or “list of unfair purchasers.” The whole- 
sale merchant is notified not to sell to such parties; if he does, then 
the contract between him and the proprietor is annulled, all medicines 
they make are withdrawn from him, and he cannot procure them upon 
any terms whatever. 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF MR. PLATT. 


Mr. Platt, the complainant in this case, it appears, sells these 
medicines at cut rates, and along in the year 1902 he commenced a 
similar suit to the present in this court, which was heard before 
Judge Dunne, seeking an injunction against the wholesale merchants 
refusing to sell him goods, they having refused because he sold at cut 
rates, and because they had been notified that they were not author- 
ized to sell him these goods by the proprietor, the manufacturer of 
the medicine. A temporary injunction was issued—I think it issued 
without notice, but I am not sure; it is immaterial, however. For 
some time the injunction was respected, and he succeeded in procur- 
ing his supplies. 

Last fall, or in the beginning of December, it appears that he was 
refused any more medicines by different wholesale merchants, on the 
groand that his name appeared as an unfair purchaser, and they were 
prohibited by their contracts from selling him any medicines of those 
particular makes. Thereupon he filed this bill. 

I would state that the suit that was commenced before Judge 
Dunne, by mutual agreement or some understanding arrived at be- 
tween the parties, was dismissed, the understanding of Mr. Platt being, 
and it being acted upon largely, that he could have his medicines the 
same as any other retail druggist, and he did procure them until last 
fall, when they commenced to refuse him, and finally all of them did 
refuse to sel! him these medicines at the current rates, or at any price. 


THE WHOLESALER’S DEFENSE. 


The wholesale merchants set up this contract, and they say, in 
substance, we need these medicines in carrying on our business; they 
are necessary for the successful supplying of our customers with 
what they desire. We can only get them upon the condition that we 
shall only sell to such persons as the proprietor designates, or at least 
we shall not sell to those to whom he says no sale is to be made, and 
also on the condition that all retail druggists that we sell to shall 
obligate themselves to maintain the prices marked upon the goods— 
that is, the current price—for instance, $1 a bottle. 

One of the wholesale merchants did violate this contract, and the 
consequence was that he was notified that if he continued to sell. Mr. 
Platt medicine, that the distributing or the agency for these medi- 
cines would be withdrawn from him and he could not obtain them 
upon any terms whatever. He was obliged then—he would have to 
say to Mr. Platt, that he could no“longer make a sale to him. 

It 1s contended on behalf of the complainant that this arrangement 
between the proprietor and wholesale merchants is in restraint of trade 
and ye competition—that is, it prevents competition between the 
retail druggists. 


THE LEGAL RIGHT OF THE PROPRIETOR TO FIX THE PRICE OF HIS GOODS. 


It would appear to be undisputed, and that there is no answer 
the proposition that if A, the proprietor, selfs to B and C, retail 
druggists, at one and the same price, on condition that B and C 
shall resell at a fixed price, there can be no competition in the sale 
of the medicines between B and C. It is in restraint of competition to 
sas * ge ; ‘ 
u e question arises, does it follow, necessarily, th 

prevents competition as to price is unlawful? ile eee 

If this contract that is forced upon the wholesale merchants by 
the proprietor is a lawful contract, if they had a right to make it 
then it-cannot be held to be illegal competition or unlawful competi- 
tion or to oe unlawful competition, and as I intimated upon the 
argument, in my opinion the question in this case depends upon the 
validity of that contract in question. If that contract is lawful. there 
can be no restraint of trade. Has the manufacturer of a proprietar 
medicine (which is a trade secret) the right to fix the price at which 
jr ee shall be sold to the consumer? is the direct question in- 
volved. 


PATENT MEDICINE BUSINESS A LAWFUL MONOPOLY. 


There is no question under the authorities but that th 

of trade secrets, parties manufacturing under trade secrets and pat. 
entees, stand upon the same footing. hey are both recognized by law 
as i. mesons ; 

the law gives a patentee the sole and exclusive right t - 
facture a certain article, it is yest | a monopoly, and if tt gives 
the proprietor of a trade secret preparation or medicine the right to 
manufacture and sell it, and nobody else can do so, then that 
gay 1 through th 

e patent monopoly runs through the life of the patent, 
other monopoly runs through the life of the trade secret 80 fone. “at 
remains a trade secret unpublished to the world or undiscovered. 


8 also 
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THE FIRST CASE UNDER THE DIRECT CONTRACT PLAN. 


Now, this arrangement known as the direct contract plan first came 
before the Court in England in the case of Elliman vs. Carrington, 
Second Chancery Reports, 275, Eighty-fourth L. T. Reports, New 
Series; the opinion by Mr. Justice Kekewich. In that case (an excerpt 
from this I will read) it states the question very pointedly and very 
specifically. 

“The defendant’s point is that this written contract into which 
they have entered” .. . 
and it was, as I said, a contract on the direct contract plan, the same 
as the one before the Court: 

“The defendant's point is that this written contract into which 
they have entered must be treated as waste paper in a court of law; 
that is to say, that no action can be brought upon it. That result fol- 
lows, they say, from the fact or conclusion of the law_which they 
allege—namely, that the contract is in restraint of trade. In one sense, 
no doubt, that is perfectly true. because one of the contracting parties 
is not at liberty under the contract to do what he pleases with the 
goods which he purchases. But it is necessary to see what the con- 
tract really is. The plaintiffs are the manufacturers of Elliman’s 
Royal Embrocation for horses and cattle, and Elliman’s Universal 
Embrocation for human beings. They are not bound to sell the 
Embrocation at all; they are not bound to manufacture it. They are 
at liberty to do as they please, and when they have manufactured it, 
they are at liberty to sell it at whatever price they choose to fix; it 
may be a prohibitive one, or it may be such a small price that they 
cannot make any profit out of it. That is entirely for their considera- 
tion. There are no goods which the owner thereof may not lawfully 
retain or sell at such a price as he pleases. . . . Carrington & 
Son are minded to buy Elliman’s Embrocation with a view to selling 
it again—that is to say, to buy wholesale in order to sell to others 
retail—and Elliman, Sons & Co. make a bargain with them that they 
shall not sell it below certain prices. That part of the bargain has 
not been broken. And, that when they sell to others, they will pro- 
eure from those others an agreement that they will not sell it below 
certain prices. That part of the bargain has been broken. Why should 
not Elliman, Sons & Co. be at liberty to fix the price in that way? 
Nobody has argued, and it could not possibly be argued, that they are 
not at liberty to fix the price on the first sale to Carrington & Son. 
Why should they not be at liberty to make the further bargain with 
Carrington & Son that they shall not sell it below a certain price? It 
is said that the contract is in restraint of trade. In one sense it is, 
but it is just as much and no more in restraint of trade for Elliman, 
Sons & Co. to say that they will not sell at all. It seems to me, to 
say the least, that what is restraint of trade as regards Carrington & 
Son is really the liberty of trade as regards Elliman, Sons & Co. The 
cases which have been cited are well-known authorities expounding a 
great principle, and showing what exceptions there are to that princi- 
ple. But this case seems to me not to fall within any principle or ex- 
ception. I do not think it is touched by the authorities at all. It is 
merely a question of whether a man is entitled, when he is selling his 
own goods, to make a bargain as to the use to be made of them by the 
purchaser. It is said that the contract is against public policy, but 
that phrase merely embodied for the present purpose the great prin- 
ciple of restraint of trade, and to say that it is to prevent Elliman, 
Sons & Co. from exercising their own discretion seems to me to be 
applying a well settled principle of law to facts to which it cannot 
have any possible application. If that principle is to be applied to 
such a case, it must be applied elsewhere; but I cannot myself see that 
it has any application at all. On the question, therefore, as to the 
validity of the contract I am entirely against the defendants.” 


THE PARK DECISION CiTED, 


In a case reported in the 67 Northeastern Reporter, page 136. the 
ease of Park & Sons Company vs. the National Wholesale Druggists 
Association, I find the following in the syllabus: 

“The manufacturers of certain proprietary medicines and an asso- 
ciation of wholesale dealers therein entered into an agreement to seli 
the goods at a uniform jobbing price for fixed quantities only to such 
dealers as would conform to the manufacturers’ price-list in making 
sales of goods. All wholesale dealers had the right to purchase the 
goods from the manufacturers upon the same terms as members of the 
association, on agreeing to maintain the prices established by the 
manufacturers. Held not to establish a monopoly on the part of the 
members of the association. 

“Where the manufacturers of patent medicines and an association 
of wholesale dealers entered into an agreement by which the association 
was to maintain the prices established by the manufacturers, the con- 
tract is not unlawful, as in restraint of trade though it abolishes com- 
petition as to prices, where it eee no restriction as to the quantities 
that the dealers may sell, or the territory in which they may transact 
business.” 

OPINION OF THE NEW YORK COURT OF APPEALS. 


This is the Court of Appeals of New York, April 28, 1903: 

“The fact that manufactvrers of patent medicine refuse to sell 
their goods to a wholesale dealer, except at retail prices, or to allow 
commissions on the goods purchased, does not show a cott, where 
the refusal is grounded on the unwillingness of such wholesale dealer 
to maintain the — prices established by the manufacturers. 

“An injunction will not issue to prevent the members of the Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association from watching the business place of a 
wholesale dealer to determine what druggist furnished him with pro- 
prietary articles in violation of their contract with the manufacturers. 

“ Equity will not restrain wholesale dealers in poemenmary. medi- 
cines from persuading manufacturers to establish uniform prices for 
fixed quantities of their goods, so as to enable small concerns to pur- 
chase as cheap as large ones, and compete with them in the retail 
trade. 

“Where a druggist purchases the goods of the proprietor of a pat- 
ent medicine under an agreement that he will maintain the price 
fixed by the manufacturer for sale to the consumer, he is liable to 
respond in damages if he violates such contract. 

“Where manufacturers of patent medicines have contracted with 
the wholesale dealers therein to handle a at a uniform price, 
the fact that such wholesale dealers furnished the manufacturers with 
a list of dealers who were cutting the established price does not show 
unlawful blacklisting.’ 

Now, the contract in that case was substantially the contract here. 
The case is too long to read; it went up on demurrer. was very ably 
presented by different members of the Court, and a very exhaustive 
discussion of the question was had. In other words, they sustained 
the contention that the manufacturer of proprietary medicine has the 
right-to say to the wholesale dealer, “‘I will sell you at a certain fixed 
price. You shall be appointed one of my agents, distributing agents, 
to sell these goods, on condition that you shall sell only to persons 
in good standing in the retail drug business, who will sell and agree to 
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sell at the price fixed by the manufacturer of those goods. If I notify 
you that any person to whom you have sold has violated the agree- 
ment by selling at cut rates, then you are no longer to sell to him; 
otherwise our contract will be annulled.” 


THE DECISION GOOD AND BINDING. 


They hold that such an agreement in consonance with the decision 
of the Court in the second chancery report referred to is a valid and 
binding agreement, and the reason for it is that manufacturers under 
trade secrets and patentees, by law, have a monopoly. There can be 
no competition in the manufacture of a particular article. and the 
manufacturer who is manufacturing under a trade secret owns a 
property interest in that trade secret, and he can dispose of his manu- 
facture upon such terms as he desires. He can fix the rate at which 
his goods shall be sold, not only by the wholesale dealer, but by the 
retail dealer to the consumer. 


RIGHT OF MANUFACTURER TO FIX PRICE RECOGNIZED IN THE COURTS. 


It is well known that in patented articles and manufactures under 
trade secrets they both stand upon the same footing—that the pat- 
entee has a right to fix the price at which his article that he manu- 
factures shall be sold to the consumer. It is done all over the coun- 
try, and it has been repeatedly recognized by the courts, who have said 
that the manufacturer under trade secrets stands exactly upon the 
same footing as the owner of a patented article. 

Another strong case is in the 186 U. S., page 70, in a case against 
the National Harrow Company. 

There are numerous other cases that were cited by counsel, one 
in regard to the Edison phonograph, talking machine; quite a num- 
ber of others where the same rule has been recognized—that the 
manufacturer of a patented article or of an article manufactured under 
a trade secret has the right to fix the price under which the article 
that he sells shall be sold in the market to the consumer. 

That being the case, why should the injunction issue? It appears 
to be admitted that in matters of general merchandise which are not 
patented, or not made under trade secrets, that the rule invoked by 
counsel that any kind of a combination, even to keep up prices, is in 
restraint of trade, does not apply to patentees or manufacturers under 
trade secrets ; that appears to be well established by the authorities. 


THE PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN THE PLATT CASE. 


Now, this is the manufacture of oe ages’ | medicines under trade 
secrets, and the proprietor fixes the price. cannot see, under the 
authorities, why it is in restraint of trade, and how, if it is in re- 
straint of competition, the manufacturer has not a right, for his own 
protection, to say that his article shall not be sold below a certain 
price in the market. Experience appears to have demonstrated that 
unless he does so his business will be utterly demoralized. It is con- 
tended here, and there is some evidence tending to show, that this 
thing of cutting rates in the sale of panty eon | medicine did demor- 
alize the business. The wholesalers and the defendants here allege 
that as a result of that practice a great many retail druggists who 
ought to keep these medicines refuse to keep them, because they say 
there is nothing in it for them, they could not make anything by doing 
so, and that the cutting of rates had so demoralized the sale of those 
medicines that they would not handle them any longer. It is to the 
interest of the manufacturer that his medicines should be widely 
distributed ; should be sold at every drug store, if possible, and in order 
to help his own business he is obliged to make a fixed rate and demand 
that all these parties should come up and sell at those rates. 

There is a further question in this case. The decision—the only 
decision, really, that touches the claim contended for by complainant, 
and upon which they appear to have founded their case—is in the 137 
Ind., cited by counsel, in which there was an agreement between certain 
lumber dealers. is not a parallel case by any means, although 
they do decide there that a penalty imposed for a violation of an 
agreement to sell only to certain parties was illegal, and in that case 
an injunction issued. 

It was an action under their system of code pleading for damages, 
which, having been ascertained, the Court was asked to issue an 
injunction, and did issue an injunction. By a careful perusal of that 
case an attorney or judge would have no difficulty in distinguishing the 
difference between that and the present case. 

The same question on the same kind of a contract came before the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota as was in the Indiana case, and the hold- 
ing was directly to the contrary. 

This decision in the Supreme Court of Indiana is opposed to our 
own courts in its vital principles. . 


THE COURT CITES ITS OWN DECISION, 


In a casé that went up from myself, the Live Stock Exchange 
case, which was afterward affirmed by the Supreme Court, a bill was 
dismissed by myself which sought an injunction against the Live 
Stock Exchange down at the Stock Yards. It had an organization, or 
union, by which they agreed that they would only sell to members of 
the association and members of the association agreed they would only 
buy stock from members of the association. The packers became mem- 
bers of the association. So there you had the main point again in an 
agreement that thev would only buy and sell between themselves. 
Outsiders went into the Stock Yards with cattle and they could find no 
purchasers ; they got one bid and they had to be satisfied with that: 
nobody else would buy, and an association in the West—in Kansas, I 
believe—attempted by bill filed here te break up this arrangement 
in the Stock Yards here on the ground that it was in restraint or 
trade. I could find no reason why any body of men could not get to 
gether and agree that they would only sell to each other and buy from 
each other, and nobody else, although that was a market overt, a pub- 
lic market; yet the freedom of contract, it appeared to me, justified 
the fact that all agreements of that kind should be sustained, and also 
in that case, as I am inclined to think in this, if this party is an out- 
sider. not being a party to this union, or a member, not a party to the 
agreement, he has no standing in a court of equity to attack it. not- 
withstanding it prevented his selling his cattle; notwithstanding it 
prevented competition, as he alleged, in bidding for his cattle. 


THE REGULATION OF TRADE AND COMMERCE IS NOT A JUDICIAL FUNC- 
TION, 
by any means: it is an administrative or legislative function, and 
in order to prevent a restraint of trade our State and our nation have 
made laws, anti-trust laws. punishing parties who combine in restraint 
of trade or to create a monopoly. A party to a contract who brings 
that contract before the Court. and that contract involves a question 
as to whether it is in restraint of trade or not, the Court must pass 
woes it; but when he is not a party to the contract, the proper rem- 
edy, it appears to me, is through the officers of the State or nation, 
by way of criminal or other prosecution. or even by bill filed on behalf 
of the public to restrain violations of the anti-trust law. or operations 
or combinations in restraint of trade. But it is not for a court of 
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equity, at the plea of a private party, notwithstanding the operation 
of it may be to injure him, to take jurisdiction; he does not repre- 
sent the public; he represents his own private interests and his own 
private interests are not directly involved in the construction of the 
eontract itself. He has no standing, in my opinion, to call upon a 
court of equity to interpose in his favor. The remedies imposed by the 
Legislature for violations of the anti-trust laws ought to be pursued, 
and where the matter is not the construction or the enforcement of a 
contract between the parties who appear in the Court, a court of equity 
ought not to take jurisdiction. 

It may be that there are exceptions to that general rule, which I 
think is a proper one—there may be exceptional cases. This is not one. 


ONE MAN NOT COMPELLED TO SELL TO ANOTHER. 


The Court, in granting an application for temporary injunction, 
must always look upon what may be called the balance of equity or of 
damages. If I grant a temporary injunction in this case, it is a man- 
datory injunction ; it is practically a command on these wholesale mer- 
chants to sell to this party. Some of them allege different reasons 
why they will not sell to him, but the main reason is the contract in 
question, though there are other reasons which some of them allege, 
and which are personal. He denies the foundation to those allega- 
tions, such as trying to corrupt their employees, as intimated by the 
affidavits; trying to see the shipping books, etc., and to take unfair 
advantage of his presence in the store. 


TRADE CANNOT BE MADE COMPULSORY. 


I know of no way in which a court of equity can make one man 
trade with another. If a party puts himself in a position where he 
holds himself out to the public as ready to sell to everybody on the 
same terms, it may be that an action at law will lie against the mer- 
chant for any damages that a party may sustain to whom he refuses 
to sell, but I see no method of proceeding in equity by which I can 
make that merchant sell to that individual unless he wants to. He 
may refuse to trade with him from mere caprice, and the Court of 
equity cannot undertake to supervise the entire wholesale drug trade 
in this city, keep the supervision of the trade, and see that they sell 
to this man Platt or to anybody else goods when they are demanded. 
I cannot undertake to so supervise as to inquire into each case and see 
whether there is foundation for the refusal;.whether it is based on 
personal reasons or is based upon this particular contract. It is such 
a matter and requires such supervision that a court of equity will not 
undertake it. It prefers to leave the party to his remedy at law. 
The great injury that would result to the trade generally and to a 
large mass of people engaged in this business—not only to retail drug- 
gists, but wholesale druggists and the manufacturers—is so large, so 
vast, that the private injury that this party may suffer by the failure 
to sell him goods ought not to overbalance that great quantity or 
amount of damage which would be sustained by the issuing of an 
injunction. 

An injunction of this kind is practically a decision of the merits of 
the case in favor of the complainant on the motion for temporary in- 
junction. A court with great reluctance issues a mandatory injunction 
in the first instance and as a temporary order. It refuses until the 
final hearing to issue any such injunction, in order that it may make 
no mistake as to the merits of the case or as to the equities of the 
parties. 

The motion for injunction in this case will be denied. 

Let the order be: Restraining order set aside and temporary in- 

junction be denied. 


The American Pharmaceutical Association. 

The discussion still goes on in’the council regarding the 
holding of an exhibit at the Atlantic City meeting, and Presi- 
dent Beal has offered a motion providing for the holding of 
an exhibit, the appointment by the president of a committee to 
have charge of the exhibit and delegating to a special body 
composed of the president, the general secretary and the secre- 
tary of the council full power to act for the council in matters 
relating to the proposed exhibit. 

Mr. Mason urges that the entertainment features be not re- 
stricted wholly to the evenings, as some forms of entertain- 
ment would thereby be barred entirely, in which view he is 
joined by Mr. Lemberger. 

The following applicants have been elected to membership: 

Madge A. Burke, Edinburg, Pa.; Charles E. Ringer, 5100 
Liberty avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Orum H. Stringer, Hopedale, 
Ohio; William L. Mason, Philippi, W. Va.; James Allen War- 
field, Washington, Ohio; Earle W. Mayhew, Demos, Ohio; 
William Otterbein Lemasters, 624 South Main street, Akron, 
Ohio; Frank Carney, Littleton, W. Va.; Wiliam Gipson Clark 
Hill, Cameron, W. Va.; Henry Sherman Robinson, Colliers, 
W. Va. , 

This makes 33 new members to be credited to the present 
Committee on Membership. Of the number, 14 have been se- 
cured by President J. H. Beal. 


Registered by the Connecticut Board. 

At a meeting of this board held in Hartford, January 3, the 
following passed a successful examination: J. Nathaniel Wolo- 
darsky, New Haven, Conn.; Robert B. Allen, Great Barring- 
ton, Mass.; Walter Henry Lord, Boston, Mass.; August Lohse, 
New Haven, Conn.; Herbert O. Tierney, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Joseph Zito, New York City. A special meeting was held 
January 17; result not known yet. The next meeting will be 
held February 14. 
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Loving Cup for the Retiring Secretary of the Proprietary 
Association. : 


In October of last year Joseph Leeming, of Thomas Leeming 
& Co., New York, resigned the secretaryship of the Proprietary 
Association after twelve years of service, on account of his 
health, and Clarence G. Stone, of the New York branch of the 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, was elected to fill the vacancy. 
As a token of appreciation for the excellent service rendered 
the association, the officers and the members of the Executive 


Committee have presented to Mr. Leeming a very handsome 
silver loving cup of attractive design, a half-tone reproduc- 
tion of which is shown herewith. 


Loving Cup Presented to Secretary Joseph Leeming by the Proprietary 
Association. 


The most attractive and unique feature of the cup is the ad- 
dress, which is a fac-simile im raised letters of the regular 
letter head of the association, bearing the badge of the asso- 
ciation in colors, and the following wording: 

THE PROPRIETARY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
NEw YorK City, Nov. 29, ’04. 
Mr. JoSEPH LEEMING, 
New York City. 
DEAR Mr. LEEMING: 

The Officers and the Executive Committee of the 
Proprietary Association of America beg you to ac- 
cept this token of their esteem and friendship, in ap- 
preciation of your twelve years’ faithful and efficient 
services as its secretary. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A. TALRoTT, President. 


The unique idea of reproducing the typewritten letter origi- 
nated, we believe, with Harry Good, of the Carter Medicine 
Company, New York, who, with Clarence G. Stone, were con- 
stituted a committee to execute the idea of making the pres- 
entation. ; 

The loving cup has but recently been completed and was 
sent by express to Mr. Leeming at Colorado Springs last week. 
Mr. Leeming’s numerous friends will be pleased to learn that 
the change and freedom from business cares has resulted in a 
marked improvement in his health. 
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THE MANUFACTURINC PERFUMERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
: THE UNITED STATES. 


Eleventh Annual Meeting—Active Steps Tuward Reform on Half- 
Ounce Sizes— Exhaustive Study of the Freight Question— 
Great Value of the List of Titles—-Elaborate Entertainment 
Provided by the Committee. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Manufacturing Perfum- 
ers’ Association of the United States was held in the building 
of the Down Town Association, Pine street, this city, February 
1-2. Probably the most important action taken was an increase 
in the dues from $25 to $50 for active members and from $15 
to $25 for associate members, and the appointment of a com- 
mittee to bring about an advance in the price of %4-ounce stop- 
pered goods. 

President Harry S. Woodworth, of Rochester, opened the 
proceedings on the first day, with an address in which he re- 
viewed the history of the trade during the past year and 
referred in terms of commendation to the work of the several 
standing committees. 

The report of the secretary, James E. Davis, of Detroit, 
showed that the present membership comprised 70 associate 
members and 55 active members. 

The report of Richard Hudnut, as treasurer, showed the re- 
ceipts to have been $1,785.00 during the past year, and the ex- 
penses $1,607.00, leaving a balance of $221.44 in the treasury, 
which includes a balance of $43.54 left over from the previous 
year. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to an executive session, 
at which one of the principal topics of discussion was the 
attitude which the association should assume toward those 
dealers in essential oils and perfumery materials who en- 
courage retail competition with the wholesale manufacturers of 
perfumes by furnishing formulas and advice as to the method 
of manufacturing perfumeries from materials furnished by the 
dealer. No definite action was taken on the subject. 


The Second Day’s Session. 


The first business transacted at the seeond day’s session was 
a consideration of the report of D. H. McConnell, of Goet- 
ting & Co., as chairman of the Committee on- Resolutions, 
through whose hands all the various committee reports had 











FRANK B. MARSH, Secretary. 


passed, as well as the address of the president of the associa- 
tion. 
INCREASED DUES. 

The committee recommended that the annual dues be ad- 
vanced to $50 for active members and $25 for associate mem- 
bers. After considerable discussion this recommendation was 
adopted, although Edwin H. Burr, chairman of the Committee 
on Membership, said that he thought the advance of associate 
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members’ dues to $25 would tend to decrease the membership 
among this class. 

The Committee on Resolutions recommended the indorse- 
ment of the alcohol bills now before the Congress providing 
for a reduction in the tax from $1.10 to 70 cents per proof gal- 
lon, and the Lovering bill, providing for drawbacks on domestic 
alcohol used for the manufacture of goods for export. 

The report of the Committee on Freight and Transporiation 
was a most voluminous affair and showed that the chairman, 


WILLIAM G. UNGERER, 
Chairman of the Committee on. Entertainment. 


J. C. Buck, of French, Cave & Co., Philadelphia, had given the 
matter very careful and painstaking study. Mr. Buck found 
that the railroads received 26 per cent. more freight for per- 
fumes than for toilet waters of the same bulk, though they 
are actually carrying 25 per cent. more weight for the cheaper 
rate than for the higher. They also received 6% per cent. less 
for toilet powders than for the same bulk of soap, though the 
latter weighs 43 per cent. more than the former. The asso- 
ciation desires to secure readjustment of this so as to avoid 
separate packing for transportation. The committee was given 
a vote of thanks and empowered to spend up to $200 in carrying 
on its work. 

The report of the Committee on Undervaluation of Foreign 
Goods showed a marked improvement in this respect during the 
past year. The Committee on Resolutions recommended a 
vote of thanks to William G. Ungerer, the chairman of the 
Committee on Entertainment, for the liberal and delightful 
manner in which the members had been entertained during 
their stay. The vote was adopted with enthusiasm. 

Secretary Davis read a communication which had been re- 
ceived regarding the parceis post, and a resolution was adopted 
approving of the movement to adopt a lower rate of postage on 
merchandise. A discussion of the sale of %4-ounce goods at a 
loss under the plea that they were used as advertising leaders, 
resulted in the appointment of a committee with instructions 
to take steps to bring about an agreement to either discontinue 
the sale of 1%4-ounce sizes or to make the prices such as to place 
them on a straight commercial basis. This committee is com- 
posed of Henry Dalley, of New York; James E. Davis, of De- 
troit, and J. C. Buck, of Philadelphia. 

The sum of $300 was appropriated for clerical assistance of 
the secretary. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Harry S. Woodworth, Rochester ; first vice-president, 
Adolph Spieler, Rochester ; second vice-president, D. H. McCon- 
nell, New York; secretary, Frank B. Marsh, New York; treas- 
urer, Richard Hudnut, New York. 

James E. Davis and Herman Tappan were elected to fill 
vacancies in the Executive Board. 

In discussing the work of the Committee on Trade Names 
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the fact was brought out that there was some misapprehension 
among the members regarding the function of the committee, 
and its powers, and the Executive Committee was instructed 
to send out circulars to the members and to the trade in gen- 
eral setting forth the purposes and uses of this trade list. 

The chairman of the Committee on Trade Names spoke of 
the conflicting interests in the registration of new names. On 
invitation of the secretary, Caswell A. Mayo, editor of the 
AMERICAN DRUGGIST, gave some details as to the methods pur- 
sued in the Manufacturing Chemists’ Registration Bureau, of 
which he is registrar, in the effort to avoid duplication, and his 
suggestion that the committee send out a tentative report of 
names proposed for registration was adopted and the com- 
mittee instructed to send out such a report monthly. 

There being no further business, the newly elected officers 
were installed and the meeting was adjourned. 

ENTERTAIN MENTS, 

On Wednesday evening the members were guests of the 
committee at a theatre party at the Broadway Theater, where 
they saw Fritzi Scheff in Girofle-Girofla. On Thursday even- 
ing a banquet was given to the members at the new Hotel 
Astor. The menu was an elaborate one, dinner being served at 
round tables seating six or eight guests, in the main ballroom 
of the hotel. After the dinner the guests were entertained 
with a vaudeville, among the performers being Falardo, Bruce 
and Diagneau, Louise Dresser, Nora Bayes, De Veaux and De 
Veaux, Paul Barnes and Frederick Watson. 

In addition to these entertainments the committee provided 
an elegant but substantial luncheon at the Down Town Associa- 
tion, in the rooms adjoining the meeting room, an arrangement 
which greatly facilitated the transaction of business. The mem- 
bers of the Committee on Entertainment, to whom the mem- 
bers and guests of the association feel under many obligations, 
are William G. Ungerer, chairman; H. O. Brawner, J. J. 
Haigney and Monroe P. Lind. 


Short Postage on Foreign Letters. 

We are in receipt of the following letter, accompanied by a 
number of envelopes sent out of this country under but 2 cents 
postage, instead of 5 cents, the required amount for % ounce, 
first-class rate. 

KINGSTON, JAMAICA, January 26, 1905. 
To the AMERICAN DRUGGIST. 

Gentlemen.—We had the pleasure of seeing one of your representa- 
tives here a short time ago, and in conversation we mentioned to him 
the trouble we have with a good many American firms sending letters 
to this country and placing only a 2-cent stamp on them. We think 
it should be known in your country that letters going to foreign coun- 
tries take 5 cents for every % ounce. When your representative was 
here we showed him an accumulation of envelopes that had come to us 
within ten or fourteen days. By this mail we have had, out of a 
batch of letters, four with only 2-cent stamps on. We are therefore 
asking you if you cannot help either the American side or ourselves by 
bring to their notice that 5 cents should be on instead of 2 cents. 

pologizing and thanking you in advance for your kind help, we re- 
main, dear sirs, yours faithfully, JOHN M. CROSSWELL & Co. 


This firm is the largest wholesale and retail house dealing 
in drugs, chemicals, groceries, wines, teas, etc., in Kingston. 
When it is remembered that American firms are proverbially 
careless in mailing letters with a sufficient amount of postage, 
the reason why this firm in particular and many others in 
general are disinclined to encourage relations with us becomes 
very clear. A sealed letter weighing not more than % ounce 
received at a foreign destination bearing a 2-cent stamp only 
entails an expense on the part of the firm addressed of double 
the shortage, or 6 cents. ; 

The envelopes before us bear the imprint of some of our 
largest firms and in two instances at least of firms who have 
a well established foreign trade, which fact allows them but 
little excuse for such indifference. 

We earnestly hope our people will pay more attention to 
this small though very significant point, because, however well 
inclined toward us foreign houses may be, there is a limit to 
their forbearance if we insist upon requiring them to pay 
double for our stupidity in order to receive a letter. As a 


result of this we have been advised by a number of firms that 
they have given explicit instructions to the postal authorities 
not even to offer any mail on which there is a postage charge. 
One enterprising American firm uses a distinctly different en- 
velope for its foreign mail, which tends to prevent the mail 
clerks from confusing the foreign and the domestic mail. 
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THE N. A. R. D. SITUATION INNEW YORK 


Results to Date of the General Conterence—Organizers Are Meet- 
ing with Encouragement, but Progress Is Far from Rapid— 
The Time Limit for Enforcement of Contracts—The Question 
of Districting the City—Oppositicn Leveloping—The Views 
of Leaders. 

The anti-cut rate movement in this city is progressing, but 
not as rapidly as leaders in the campaign wish. The N. A. R. D. 
organizers, four of whom are now canvassing the city, have met 
with more encouraging success during the past week or so in 
getting local druggists to join the National body, but retailers 
have been extremely slow in signing the manufacturers’ con- 
tracts. They have hesitated to sign for fear that the penalty 
clause in the contracts would be enforced against them if they 
should not live up to the letter of these contracts, and they 
have not signed in many cases because their competitors had 
not, and they therefore felt they could not afford to stand alone 
in demanding the higher prices called for in the contracts. This 
matter was fully discussed at the conference held on January 
20 in the rooms of the New York Board of Trade, and while 
there was some misunderstanding as a result of the action 
then taken, the matter has been since satisfactorily adjusted. 
Retail druggists need no longer hesitate to sign the contracts 
for fear of being disciplined if conditions are such in their 
neighborhood as to make it quite impossible to live up to the 
strict letter of the contracts for a while. 


NOT TO BE RIGIDLY ENFORCED FOR A WHILE. 

The conference decided to ask that the contracts should not 
be rigidly enforced among retailers until conditions warranted 
their strict enforcement. There was some slight misunder- 
standing as to the real intentions of the conference, and the 
Peruna Company refused to allow the conference to fix a date 
when its contracts should take effect. In fact, the company’s 
contracts were then in effect. The Wells-Richardson contract 
went into effect last Monday, and that of the Paris Medicine 
Company is also in effect. Since the meeting, however, the 
real purpose of the conference has been explained to represen- 
tatives of manufacturers interested, and the assurance is given 
that no druggist who signs the contracts will be prosecuted for 
not strictly carrying out the terms of the agreement where 
conditions are found to exist which make it impossible, from a 
business standpoint, to comply immediately with the terms of 
the contracts. As the matter now stands and has been agreed 
to by the manufacturers interested, the jobbers must now carry 
out both the letter and spirit of the contracts, and must not 
sell to retailers who have not signed the contracts. Retailers 
who have signed or who will sign will be allowed to meet the 
prices of cutters in their locality until the latter can be brought 
into line, or, rather, until the manufacturers can bring about im- 
proved conditions in such localities. When the time is ripe such 
retailers will be notified, and after such notification they wili 
be obliged to live up to the strict letter of the contracts and 
will be prosecuted for any violations. Retailers who have 
already signed will not be allowed with impunity to supply 
cutters with goods. With the assurance of such fair treat- 
ment, which comes practically from the manufacturers them- 
selves, it is hoped and expected that retail druggists generally 
throughout the city will quickly sign the contracts and in that 
way greatly help the movement. 

A DISTURBING MOVE. 

There is another development in the situation that is caus- 
ing much comment—namely, the proposition to district the city. 
This plan has not been formally advanced, but probably will 
be brought up at a meeting of the subcommittee of the confer- 
ence which is to be held soon, very likely some time this week. 
The suggestion is to have a central body and auxiliaries, the 
movement to be undertaken by the N. A. R. D., and the idea 
being to have an N. A. R. D. organization separate and apart 
from the old line local associations, though in perfect har- 
mony with them. Whether such an organization is to be formed 
for the purpose of having different price schedules for differ- 
ent sections, or just what the scope of the plan will be, will not 
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be known until after the subcommittee meeting; but one fact is 
already clear, judging from sentiments expressed by pharma- 
cists in close touch with the present situation, and that is that 
any plan to district the city for the purpose of adopting and 
enforcing price schedules will be most vigorously opposed by the 
rank and file of retail druggists in this city. 


OPPOSITION TO THE DISTRICTING PLAN. 


William C. Anderson, chairman of the conference, is one of 
those strongly opposed to such a scheme. Mr. Anderson said 
that to try to put such a plan into operation now would not 
only fail, but would greatly confuse the situation and might 
interfere with the success of the serial numbering contract 
plan which is now being worked out. It would be far better, he 
said, to stick, to that one thing and get it into successful opera- 
tion before attempting any districting plan. The retail drug- 
gists, he said, now have the best opportunity they ever had to 
improve their condition so far as patent medicine prices are 
concerned, and he would deeply regret to see any move which 
might jeopardize the success of the present movement. The 
districting plan, with the idea of having price schedules on 
various articles, he said, had failed not only here, but else- 
where, and would fail again. 

Similar views were expressed by Peter Diamond. Mr. Dia- 
mond said that the matter had been brought to his attention, 
and a meeting of the Executive Committee of the New York 
Retail Druggists’ Association was held last Monday night at his 
store. The suggestion had been made that his association recon- 
sider its action with regard to affiliating with the N. A. R. D. 
and take up the proposition to district the city. The Executive 
Committee decided not to take such action. On the contrary, 
the district plan was strongly opposed, and will be opposed, he 
said, unless the idea is to district the city for the sole purpose 
of getting better support to the contracts already presented to 
the trade. 

THE CONFERENCE IN DETAIL. 


Chairman Anderson called the meeting to order. The roll 
call of delegates showed the following present: Kings County~ 
Pharmaceutical Society—Messrs. Anderson, Muir, Wischerth, 
Kleine, Gessel and Rosenzweig; Queens County Pharmaceutical 
Society—Messrs. Boenke, Cannon and Lee; German Apothe- 
caries’ Society—Messrs. Gregorius, Hirseman, Lauer, Kunkel 
and Swann; Manhattan Pharmaceutical Association—Messrs. 
Searles and Emelin; Brooklyn Consolidated Drug Co.—Messrs. 
Rehfus and House; Bushwick Pharmaceutical Association— 
Messrs. Heimerzein, Edler and A. Severn; New York Retail 
Druggists’ Association—Messrs. Diamond, Weinstein and 
Zagat; Westchester County Pharmaceutical Association— 
Messrs. Schlessinger and Foster. 

In addition to these there were the following 


JOBBERS AND OTHERS PRESENT: 


Albert Plaut, of Lehn & Fink; A. H. Kennedy, of the C. 
N. Crittenton Company; J. Molloy, of McKesson & Robbins; 
Jacob Weil, of Loeffler & Weil; Chauncey Ives, of Kinsman & 
Co.; Mr. Graafe, of the Dry Goods Merchants’ Association ; 
Mr. James, of Townes & James; Mr. Sheldon, of the “ St. Louis 
Club;” Lee M. Evans, of the Peruna Company, and Col. J. B. 
Duble, of the N. A. R. D. 

After the reading of the minutes of the previous confer- 
ence Chairmam Anderson called upon Mr. Plaut for a few re- 
marks. Mr. Plaut said, among other things, that many move- 
ments of a national character had been started in the Board of 
Trade rooms and had had a successful ending, and he hoped 
that the meeting of representatives of the drug trade, both 
wholesale and retail, would have as successful an ending. 

The various delegates then reported as to what action their 
respective organizations had taken with reference to the N. A. 
R. D. Chairman Anderson stated that the organizers should 
know just how the old line associations stood so that the 
N. A. R. D. organizers could adopt some plan of organization, 
whether the different old line associations should affiliate as a 
body or whether they should allow their members to be organ- 
ized into small local branches. The latter plan, he said, would 
result in the old line associations being denied representation 
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in the National Association, since that body was only a dele- 
gate body. 

A lively discussion ensued. 

GERMAN APOTHECARIES’ BALK. 

Felix Hirseman, of the German Apothecaries’ Society, said 
that his association was more of a scientific, instructive and 
social organization, and he did not believe that the members 
should be bound to affiliate as a body with the N. A. R. D. 
Furthermore, the members of his association were scattered 
all over Greater New York and some were in New Jersey, and 
he failed to see how his association under such circumstances 
could go in as a body. 

DR. MUIR SAYS “ NO STRADDLE.” 

William Muir, of Brooklyn, said that the association that 
goes in under the conference plan does not bind itself for the 
payment of the dues, and the mere recommendation to the 
members to join the N. A. R. D. did not amount to anything. 
He also said that affiliating under the conference plan entailed 
no work on the local organizations according to the terms of 
the previous conference. He believed that all the associations 
should go into the N. A. R. D. with full sympathy or not at all, 
that it should be one thing or the other. 

J. G. Wischerth thought that it was a matter for further 
discussion and should not be pressed at the present time. 

Colonel Duble explained that when he first came to New 
York he thought that the recommendation of the various 
associations to their members would be all that the N. A. R. D. 
could ask for, but since then things had taken such a turn that 
he thought it would be better for the old line associations to go 
in as a body and in that way secure representation in the 
national organization. 

MANHATTAN IS FOR JOINING AS A BODY. 

A. Clayton Searles said that he would recommend to his 
association—the Manhattan—that it affiliate as a body. The 
question of the organizers securing members to the different 
associations where they found druggists not affiliated with any 
association brought out the remark from Dr. Muir that the 
organizers should receive the usual fee which an organization 
charges a man for joining the same. 

Mr. Heimerzein objected to this on the ground that such 
a plan might cause the organizers to place more men in one 
association than in another. 

Mr. Lauer then offered the following motion: That it is 
the sense of this conference that we organize on the district 
local plan. This was seconded. A warm debate ensued, which 
was participated in by Messrs. Anderson, Muir, Hirseman, Dia- 
mond, Sheldon, Searles and others. With the consent of the 
members Mr. Lauer withdrew his motion. Dr. Muir suggested 
that as there were several jobbers present they tell how the 
direct contract and serial numbering plan was working and 
what they thought of same. 

Mr. Plaut replied that Lehn & Fink had signed all con- 
tracts on this plan and that it was working without much 
annoyance, but if 50 proprietary medicines were placed on the 
list instead of five, as at present, the plan would have to be 
changed. He spoke particularly of the city business, where 
the trade demanded quick deliveries. Mr. Molloy, of McKesson 
& Robbins, stated that his firm had also signed all contracts, 
and he indorsed Mr. Plaut’s remarks as to the question of de- 
liveries. His firm he said would lend assistance in every pos- 
sible way to the movement for better prices, since a healthy 
financial condition in the retail trade was to the direct inter- 
est of the jobbers. 

Mr. Wischerth inquired: “If a man signs only one con- 
tract, can he get any of the other five?” 

Chairman Anderson replied that each manufacturer makes 
a separate contract with individual druggists, and the several 
firms now sending out contracts are not in one club or organi- 
zation. 

CRITTENTON & CO. OFFER SUPPORT. 

Mr. Kennedy, of the C. N. Crittenton Company, offered full 
support to the movement and indorsed the views of previous 
speakers on the question of delivery of goods. If the con- 
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tracts became more numerous, as no doubt they would, a fur- 
ther delay in shipping goods would result, and the plan would 
have to be simplified. 

Mr. James, of Towne & James, said that his firm had signed 
all the contracts. He believed, however, that before the plan 
could be made effective the names of all brokers as well as 
department stores should be placed on the cut-off list. He 
thought it well to obtain from the department stores an ex- 
pression as to where they stood before going too far in the 
movement. He thought that when the jobbing drug trade of 
New York received such a cut-off list the jobbers would live 
up to their agreement and would refuse to sell to the brokers 
who really were the guilty ones. 

ENCOURAGEMENT FROM THE ST. LOUIS CLUB. 

Mr. Sheldon stated that he could give the conference some 
encouragement in that as the representative of the St. Louis 
Club he had got the “giant” druggists together at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel on the previous evening and had had a long con- 
ference with them on the subject. These men, he said, were 
willing to go into this movement and come together on the 
question cf a schedule, but they must be handled very care- 
fully; that as soon as the other branches of the trade were 
ready they would advance their prices to the schedule rates. 
All they asked was fair play—that the smaJl man in his par- 
ticular section of the city would not attempt to cut prices. Mr. 
Sheldon assured the conference that the big druggists were in 
“arnest. The department stores, he said, were tired of this 
cutting and slashing of prices and were willing to listen to an 
increase in prices on patent medicines. 

MR. WEIL IS MORE IMPRESSED WITH THE KRAMER PLAN. 

Jacob Weil, of Loeffler & Weil, said that his firm indorsed 
the movement and he hoped to see all patents on the serial num- 
bering plan, but he believed the Kramer plan was more ef- 
fective. 

Some question arose as to a druggist buying a patent from 
some store at, say, $1 and selling the same for 98 cents. Mr. 
Weil thought that as the price was plainly marked on the 
bottle, $1, the manufacturer broke his own agreement when he 
stated that a druggist could sell it for 83 cents. Chairman 
Anderson called attention to the court decision which held 
that a druggist could be enjoined from selling below a certain 
price fixed by the manufacturer, no matter how many hands 
the package had passed through. 

Lee M. Evans, of the Peruna Company, was called upon 
for remarks. He said that the price of 83 cents had appealed 
to all the large stores. Only 150 retail druggists in Greater 
New York had signed the Peruna contract, whereas in Phila- 
delphia 1,200 had signed. The department stores, he said, could 
not be expected to sell for 88 cents when the small man is 
selling for less. The big druggists were willing to go into this 
movement, and if any large stock was on hand at the time 
the schedule went into effect the large druggists would adopt 
and enforce the schedule at the same time as the small retailer, 
regardless of what their stock was at the time. Mr. Anderson 
said he did not think that a druggist having on hand, say, one 
dozen Peruna should sign the contract when another druggist 
who had ten gross had not signed. 

Mr. Evans said that some way could be found to notify all 
druggists that they would not be held to the strict letter of the 
contract until all or the great majority had signed. He knew 
that the stock in the hands of large interests was, however, at 
present very small. 

CONFERENCE WANTS AUTHORITY TO SET A DATE. 

Then the question of fixing a date when the contracts should 
take effect came up and caused a very heated discussion. Mr. 
Sheldon said that with the large firms it was understood that 
the price schedule would go into effect when he said it would 
on the seven preparations which he represented. The sugges- 
tion was made in the form of a motion by Dr. Muir that a 
letter be sent to each druggist in the city informing him that 
the contracts would take effect only when the conference sets 
the date. The point was then made that the Peruna Company 
could not separate Greater New York from the rest of the 


country, as its contracts covered the entire United States, and 
such a letter if sent out by the conference could only be for 
the information of the retail trade of this city. There was a 
long discussion on this matter, and finally a motion by Mr. 
Wischerth was passed: That the secretary of the conference 
communicate with the proprietors marketing their goods under 
the serial numbering and direct contract plan and be requested 
to grant to this conference authority to set a date in Greater 
New York when the contracts of said proprietors shall become 
effective, and if such authority be granted, to request the said 
proprietors to again send to those druggists in Greater New 
York who have not signed the contracts a duplicate contract. 

On the suggestion of Colonel Duble the following sub- 
committee was appointed to act on any matter for the confer- 
ence: 

Messrs. Anderson, of Kings County Society; Cannon, of 
Queens; Lauer, of the German Society; Searles, of the Man- 
hattan; Diamond, of the New York Retail Druggists; Fisher, 
of the Bushwick, and Schlessinger, of the Westchester Asso- 
ciation. Secretary Swann was made an ex-officio member of 
the subcommittee. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the Board of Trade for 
the use of rooms, after which the conference adjourned. 


Annual Meeting of Boston Druggists’ Association. 


Boston, February 8—The annual meeting of the Boston 
Druggists’ Association was held at Young’s Hotel, January 24, 
President Nixon in the chair. The reports of the treasurer 
and secretary were received and accepted. 

After the transaction of other routine business, officers were 
elected as follows: 

President, Cornelius P. Flynn; treasurer, George H. In- 
graham; secretary, James O. Jordan. 

Executive Committee: Fred. A. Hubbard, chairman; Reu- 
ben L. Richardson, Joel S. Orne, George L. Roskell, Elliot W. 
Keyes, Geo. W. Cobb and William D. Wheeler. 

Membership Committee: Amos K. Tilden, chairman; Henry 
Canning, John G. Godding, Frank A. Davidson and William F. 
Sawyer. 

President Nixon was given a vote of thanks for his suc- 
cess in handling the affairs of the association during the past 
year. C. Herbert Packard and Charles A. Curtis applied for 
membership; the applications were referred to the Member- 
ship Committee. 

At the annual dinner which followed the chief guest was 
Frank H. Pope, of the Boston Globe, who contributed many 
recitations, humorous and otherwise, and proved himself a 
capital entertainer. Other speakers were F. H. Butler and 
E. C. Marshall. Music was furnished by Astrella Brothers’ 
Orchestra. 


Registered in Oklahoma. 


At the regular meeting of the Oklahoma Board of VPhar- 
macy, held January 10, the following were registered upon 
examination: Wm. A. Albrecht, Foss, O. T.; G. W. Baker, 
Perkins; Jas. W. Bissell, Carmen, O. T.; W. W. Daniels, Seil- 
ing; F. H. Hudelson, Thomas; R. H. Hardenbrook, Arapahoe ; 
Paul P. Oliver, McComb; A. J. Varvel, Apache. 

Under a recent ruling of the board that graduates of col- 
leges of pharmacy recognized by the board should receive certi- 
cates of registration, 15 applications were received and the 
folowing were registered : 

Sam W. Agee, Silver City, N. M.; Wm. W. Andrew, Shaw- 
nee, O. T.; Orval J. Cloughly, St. Louis, Mo.; John Foster, 
Oklahoma City, O. T.; H. F. Howell, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. A. 
Lamborn, Shawnee, O. T.; John M. Neeb, Glenwood Springs, 
Col.; Saml. Le Roy, Baltimore, Md.; Robert A. Sphar, Mones- 
sen; A. G. Sortore, Walter, O. T.; Chas. C. Sacco, Long Branch, 
N. J.; R. B. Wolgamot, Richwood, Ohio; Geo. O. Weirich, 
Wellsburg, W. Va. 

The next regular meeting was set for April 11 at Enid. The 
board adopted the constitution of the National Boards of Phar- 
macy and made application for membership. 
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PHARMACY BILLS IN THE LEGISLATURE. 


To Regulate the Sale of Cocaine Compounds—Wood Alcohol 
Measures—A Formula-on-the-Label Bill—Brooklyn College of 
Pharmacy Seeks Exemption from Taxation. 


Several bills of interest to druggists have been introduced 
in the Legislature at Albany. One of the most important of 
these is the measure introduced in the Assembly by Mr. Mc- 
Keown (Assem. 122) to regulate the sale of cocaine. This bill 
was not introduced, so far as can be learned, at the request of 
any drug interests. It is substantially the same bill that was 
before the Legislature last year. The New York State Phar- 
maceutical Association is not pushing the bill or actively sup- 
porting it, and will not in view of the fact that some time ago 
it was decided not to ask for any drug legislation at this ses- 
sion of the Legislature. The measure is considered a worthy 
one, however, and will probably be taken up by local pharmaceu- 
tical bodies. 

AN OBJECTIONABLE WOOD ALCOHOL BILL. 


There are three wood alcohol bills pending. The measure 
introduced in the Assembly by Mr. Yale is a very drastic bill, 
and will be vigorously opposed by organized pharmacists in this 
city and elsewhere. William C. Anderson, as chairman of the 
State Legislative Committee, has already asked for a hearing 
on the measure before the Committee on Public Health, and as 
soon as a date is set the various pharmaceutical associations 
will be notified and requested to co-operate in defeating the 
bill. One of its most objectionable features is that it pro- 
poses to impose a State tax on every retail sale of wood alcohol 
of 33 1-3 per cent. of the selling price. The other two wood 
alcohol bills are considered good measures. They seek to pro- 
hibit the use of wood alcohol in foodstuffs, beverages, etc. Both 
of these bills were introduced by Mr. Matthews and are in the 
Committee on Public Health. 


A BILL FOR PROPRIETARY MANUFACTURERS TO FIGHT. 


The Platt bill, which requires all patent medicines to bear a 
label containing the formula of the ingredients, is not attract- 
ing much interest among retail druggists. Interests who 
usually represent the latter in legislative matters at Albany feel 
that this bill is out of their line and that it is a matter for the 
proprietors themselves to look after. It is understood that the 
Proprietary Association is watching the bill and taking steps 
to defeat its passage. 

The Cotton bill in the Assembly is solely in the interest of 
the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. The same measure was 
introduced last year, but owing to the fact that most tax and 
tax exemption bills were not pressed at the last session on 
account of other bills then under consideration the Cotton bill 
was not passed last, year. It seeks to exempt the Brooklyn Col- 
lege of Pharmacy from taxation. The outlook is considered 
favorable for its passage this session. 


New York Retail Druggists’ Association. 
At the regular monthly meeting of the New York Retail 


Druggists’ Association, held on January 27, a _ resolution 
strongly urging the passage of the Mann bill was adopted, as 
was also a resolution in favor of municipal ownership of gas 
and electric light piants. A. Bakst, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Entertainment, announced that the annual entertain- 
ment and ball of the association would take place on the even- 
ing of March 3 in the Grand Central Palace. 

President Diamond reported on the last conference held at 
the Board of Trade, and said that the outlook and situation 
were very promising. J. D. Bellaire, one of the N. A. R. D. organ- 
izers, who was present, reported that Horlick’s Malted Milk 
would soon be put on the direct contract plan. Mr. Diamond 
also told of the success that had attended the conference of 
the Press Committee with representatives of the New York 
American and Journal. The bill now pending in the State Legis- 
lature requiring the printing of the formula on patent medi- 
cines was indorsed. 
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Greater New York News. 

The Drug Clerks’ Circle is considering plans to unite all the 
drug clerks of Greater New York into one organization. 

A. G. Rosengarten, treasurer of the newly formed Powers- 
Weightman-Rosengarten Company, was in town recently. 

The Board of Pharmacy examination will be held at the 
New York College of Pharmacy on Wednesday, February 15. 

Dodge & Olcott expect that their new building at 87 Ful- 
ton street will be ready for occupancy by June 1. 

The next meeting of the “conference” will be held on 
February 24. A meeting of the subcommittee will probably be 
called this week. 

The annual meeting of the New York State Pharmaceutical 
Association will be held this year at Saratoga at the usual 
time, the last week in June. 


S. V. B. Swann has been made a member of the Legislative 
Committee of the N. A. R. D.; he is also one of the directors 
of the Consolidated Drug Company. 


The Burrows-Taylor Pharmacal Company, of 112-114 Wil- 
liam street, has filed schedules in bankruptcy. The schedules 
show liabilities of $5174; assets, $145 in cash. 


The usual monthly meeting of the Kings County Pharma- 
ceutical Society will be held at the Brooklyn College of Phar- 
macy, Nostrand avenue, to-morrow afternoon (Tuesday) at 
2.30 o’clock. A number of interesting special features are 
promised for this meeting, including a review of the history of 
organotherapy by the associate editor of the AMERICAN Druc- 
GIST. 

The N. A. R. D. has four organizers in this city now, 
Messrs. Bellaire, Lincoln, Clark and De Shetley. Colonel Dubie 
reports that the work of getting druggists to join the national 
body is progressing more satisfactorily, although he was not 
prepared to state, when asked by the AMERICAN DRUGGIST rep- 
resentative, just how many retailers had joined since the work 
was started here. Good progress is being made, especially in 
Brooklyn. 

Among other visitors in the local drug market during the 
past week or so were W. B. Young, of the Lee & Osgood Com- 
pany, Norwich, Conn.; H. J. Huder, of Indianapolis, Ind.; W. 
F. Church, of Kingston, Pa.; W. A. Munn, of St. Johns, New- 
foundland, manufacturer of cod liver oil; Cornelius N. Ray, of 
the Ray Chemical Company, Detroit, and James F. Ballard, of 
the Ballard Snow Liniment Company, of St. Louis. 

Now that assurances have been given that retail druggists 
who sign the serial numbering direct contracts will not be 
prosecuted for meeting the prices of cutters in their neighbor- 
hoods untjl the manufacturers and the interests working witb 
them can bring about better conditions in such localities, it is 
confidently expected that druggists generally throughout the 
city will sign the contracts more freely than they have in 
the past. 

Peter Diamond received a communication last week from a 
well-known manufacturer of soda fountain syrups in Penn- 
sylvania calling attention to a bill that was pending in the 
Legislature of that State prohibiting the use of injurious color- 
ing matter in such syrups in excess of certain quantities, and 
also stating that a similar bill was about to be introduced in 
the Legislature of this State. The letter asked that druggists 
oppose the bill. Mr. Diamond said that if such a bill is intro- 
duced the chances are that it will receive more support than 
opposition from retail druggists here. 

The members of the N. Y. D. A. are preparing for a grand 
réunion and celebration at the Grand Central Palace on the 
evening of March 3. In connection with the event a souvenir 
journal will be published. The impression has prevailed in 
some quarters that the journal was to be a regular feature 
and would be published regularly by the association hereafter. 
Mr. Diamond, who has charge of the special, however, says that 
he has troubles enough of his own now without going into the 
publishing business. Some good advertising has already been 
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secured for the souvenir and indications point to its being a 
decided sticcess. 


Not long ago the Consolidated Drug Company applied to 
the N. A. R. D., N. W. D. A. and P. A. of A. to be recognized 
as a regular jobbing concern, agreeing to change its methods 
of doing business so as to conform in this respect with other 
jobbing houses. The matter was discussed at a conference of 
representatives of the company, the N. W. D. A. and the N. A. 
R. D. recently in this city. George Gregorius, president of the 
company, was‘ asked the other evening what decision, if any, 
had been reached in the matter. He refused to make any 
definite statement; all he would say was: “ You may take it 
for granted that we will be recognized.’ 


Only routine business was transaction at the last regular 
meeting of the German Apothecaries’ Society. S. V. B. Swann 
read the minutes of the last conference and expressed the hope 
that the society would not affiliate as a body, but that the 
members would join the N. A. R. D. as individuals. Dr. Weber, 
of Eimer & Amend, delivered an instructive lecture on radium 
and exhibited interesting specimens of the substance. Chair- 
man Lehman gave a detailed report of the recent ball, showing 
a deficit of $71.80. Dr. Alpers read letters which he had re- 
ceived from Senators Depew and Platt acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of requests to support the Mann bill. He urged all mem- 
bers who had not done so to write at once to the Senators in 
favor of the bill. A resolution indorsing the bill was adopted. 


E. R. Squibb & Sons Reorganized. 

Theodore Weicker, who severed his connection with Merck 
& Co. last June, has purchased an interest in the firm of EB. R. 
Squibb & Sons, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and in the reorganization 
of the company has been elected its president. Announcement 
of the incorporation and accession of Mr. Weicker has been 
made to the trade in the following circulars: 

E. R. Squinr & Sons, Incorporated, 
BROOKLYN-NEw York, February 1, 1905. 


To the Medical and Pharmaceutical Professions and the Drug and Chem- 
ical Trade. 


Dear Sirs.—We hereby announce that our house has been reorgan- 
ized for broader work and wider service. 

Mr. Theodore Weicker has been elected its president. 

Dr. Edward H, Squibb is chairman of the Board of Directors, and 
Messrs. Charles F. Squibb. Lowell M. Palmer, Herman G. Weicker, Wil- 
liam M. Spackman and Edward M. Shepard are directors. 

We shall be able to meet hereafter the constantly growing demand 
for Squibb quality in a considerably larger line of products than we 
have been able to supply hitherto. 

Thanking the professions and the trade for their generous support 
in the past, we promise to spare neither effort nor expense to deserve 
their continued preference for our label. 

Very truly yours, E. R. Sqursps & Sons. 

Dear Sirs,—-Referring to the foregoing announcement. I wish to 
state that under the new management the affairs of B. R. Squibb & 
Sons will be conducted in such manner that the time-honored traditions 
of this establishment shall be preserved; that the business principles 
which have guided this American chemical house through almost half a 
century of effort and achievement shall also govern its course in the 
future. 

We shall remain true to the inspiring example of its founder, that 
great and noble man, Dr. E. R. Squibb, to whose memory this - house 
shall ever be a worthy monument. 

Faithfully yours, THEODORE WEICKER. 

The foregoing sets at rest numerous conflicting reports re- 
garding “ big mergers ” of old established chemical houses with 


the firm of E. R. Squibb & Sons. 


The New York Alumni Reception and Ball. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia University, 
made his first appearance in the social life of the College of 
Pharmacy of the City of New York on the occasion of the tenth 
annual reception and ball of the Alumni Association, which 
was held at the Grand Central Palace on Wednesday evening, 
February 8. The presence of President Butler was the distin- 
guishing feature of the ball, which, like its predecessors of 
previous years, was a very successful and enjoyable affair. 

The members and guests were presented to President But- 
ler and the faculty and officers of the college on the main floor 
of the ballroom, the officers of the Alumni Association acting 
as ushers. At the conclusion of the reception the ball was 
formally opened by a march, led by President Butler, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Erb. This was followed by dancing, which con- 
tinued until a late hour. A string orchestra and a military 
band alternated in supplying dance music and a promenade 
concert, 
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WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Cut Rate Evil Grows Worse—Peruna Plan Proves Effective 
—Record Meeting of the Erie County Association. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Buffalo, February 9.—The cut rate situation appears to be 
the all-absorbing topic with the Buffalo retail druggists, and it 
seems to be growing worse right along, although the climax 
ought to have been reached some time ago, from the efforts of 
the cut rate stores to make the worst of the case. Some of the 
druggists were rather anxious for the cutters to do their worst, 
in the hope that some solution would come out of it perforce, 
but the general idea now is that nothing is possible right 
away and that the trade in proprietaries will remain at its 
worst right through winter and probably well into the spring. 
The Peruna plan is beginning to work, and one of the big 
stores, finding that it can get no more goods, is playing the 
martyr and announcing in its advertisements that it is black- 
listed, and tries to arouse sympathy in that way. Thé retail 
druggists are not very sure of the personal contract plan, 
though hoping for the best and willing to do what they can to 
help it along. It is already found that a certain 25-cent pro- 
prietary that has been placed under the contract system is 
selling at one of the down-town stores for 10 cents, though it is 
possible that the supply may be cut off after a while. 

ERIE COUNTY ASSOCIATION POSTPONES ACTION. 


A meeting was held by the Erie County Pharmaceutical 
Association to see what was best to do. The attendance was 
forty-seven—the largest on record—which showed the interest 
in the matter. There was a large amount of discussion and 
some of the members who appear not to have studied the proba- 
bilities to their logical conclusion began by strongly urging a 
price-list, but when ali had been said and the question had been 
looked at from every side it was agreed to take no action, for, 
as President Darrin puts it, the conditions do not seem ripe for 
action. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Grand Council of the Phi Chi to Meet in Boston—Massachu- 
setts Alumni Dance. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Boston, February 9.—At the M. C. P. an energetic commit- 
tee is engaged in completing arrangements for the Grand Coun- 
cil meeting of the Phi Chi fraternity, which is to be held in 
this city on February 23. It is expected that delegates will be 
present from each chapter. Each chapter should look up the 
report of the Grand Council to ‘ascertain the assignment of 
grand officers. The annual banquet will be held at one of the 
large hotels on the evening of January 24. 

Some of the students have formed a Canadian club, which 
as yet is minus a name. However, it has officers. The list 
follows: President, L. Oulton; vice-president’; N. E. Best, and 
secretary and treasurer, Miss Cullinen. 

MASSACHUSETTS ALUMNI DANCE. 

On the evening of January 17 the Alumni Association of 
the Masachusetts College of Pharmacy held a dance at Hunt- 
ington Chambers. This was complimentary to the students of 
the present year. The affair was well attended by the old 
members, and the students were present in large numbers. The 
matrons were: Mrs. J. W. Baird, Mrs. BE. H. LaPierre, Mrs. W. 
C. Guild, Mrs. Nelson, Mrs. F. Piper. The arrangements were 
in charge of the following committee: C. H. Packard, Miss F. 
A. Eichorn, H. Gerald, T. Danglemyer, W. R. Acheson. Music 
was furnished by the Salem Cadet Orchestra. The affair re- 
flected great credit upon those in charge. 

; TALKED ABOUT. 

Albert J. Slack, Ph.C., M.C.P., ’04, has accepted a position 
with the E. L. Patch Company, Stoneham. 

Herbert L. York has purchased the Page Drug Company’s 
business, Upham’s Corner, Dorchester District. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Hearing on the Prerequisite Bill—Depositions in the Loder Case to 
Be Taken in Chicago —Olficers for the Philadelphia Drug 
Exchange. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Philadelphia, February 9.—An effort is to be made at this 
meeting of the Legislature to have some laws enacted by which 
only graduates of a reputable college of pharmacy can come 
up for examination for permission to practice pharmacy in 
this State. On February 7 there was a hearing before the 
Legislative Committee on what is known as the “ Prerequisite 
bill,” which makes it necessary for an applicant for license 
to practice pharmacy to be a graduate of a reputable college. 
The chairman of this committee is a well-known druggist, and 
the druggists throughout the State are taking a considerable 
interest in the matter. It is meeting with approbation, and it is 
likely some good measure of this kind will be enacted. 

LODER’S SUIT AGAINST THE N. A. R. D. 

February 15 is the time set for taking the deposition 
in the Loder case in Chicago. As suit was brought by Mr. 
Loder against the N. A. R. D., whose headquarters are in Chi- 
cago, the testimiony must be secured in that State, conse- 
quently a number of retail druggists, as well as some of the 
members of the N. W. D. A., will be in attendance. M. N. 
Kline, chairman of the Legislative Committee of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, will be on hand to protect 
the interest of his association. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PHILADELPHIA DRUG EXCHANGE. 

At the annual meeting of the Philadelphia Drug Exchange 
the following officers and directors were elected: 

President, Edward J. Lavino; vice-president, Charles E. 
Hires; secretary, William Gulager; treasurer, Edward H. 
Hance. 

Directors, Dr. Richard V. Mattison, Dr. Adolph W. Miller, 
Mahlon N. Kline, Clayton F. Shoemaker, John Fergussen, Wal- 
ter V. Smith, A. Robinson McIlvaine, Adam Pfromm. 


SOUTHERN OHIO. 


Six Hundred Guests at the Big Euchre Party—Druggists Ask for 
Restriction on Carbolic Acid Sales, 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Cincinnati, February 8.—The most interesting social event 
of the season in the Ohio Valley Druggists’ Association was 
the euchre given at Odd Fellows’ Temple on January 27. Over 
400 people were present, and the affairs proved a most suc- 
cessful one, both socially and financially. A handsome sum 
was realized. Sixty prizes were given. 

TO REGULATE CARBOLIC ACID SALES. 

All of the druggists of Cincinnati and vicinity have been 
interested in the action of the Ohio Valley Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation in appealing to the City Council for legislation against 
the indiscriminate sale of carbole acid. So many cases of sui- 
cide via the carbolic acid route have been reported recently 
that it has been decided to make it more difficult to obtain 
the poison. The Ohio Valley Druggists’ Association requested 


the Council to pass resolutions to this end, and the druggists 


expressed a desire to co-operate with the Council in restrict- 
ing the sale of the acid to sales for legitimate purposes only. 
The druggists suggested that the Council allow the sale of a 5 
per cent. solution without restriction; that they allow the sale 
of the concentrated acid only on physicians’ prescription, and 
also on request of two adult persons in the presence of each 
other, both of whom are to answer certain questions as to its 
intended use. The matter was referred by the Council to the 
Council Committee on Health, and that committee has re- 
ported back to the Council and recommended that the City 
Solicitor be requested to draw up a resolution embodying the 
suggestions of the druggists. This will be done. Some Coun- 
cilmen also favor restricting the sale of other poisons. 
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A Phenacetin Campaign Promised—Arrested for Selling Creosote 
Without Registering Sale—Miles Plan in the Courts. 


(From our Regular .Correspondent.) 

Cleveland, Ohio, February 7.—The State Chemist, Dr. 
Perry S. Hobbs, has been making a test of certain drugs pur- 
chased at stores in this city and as result it is said that war- 
rants will shortly be sworn out for a number of pharmacists 
in the outlying districts of the city on the charge of selling 
adulterated goods. So far the investigation has included only 
batnacetina, used as a headache cure, and the allegations are 
that a large number of the samples secured contain acetanilid. 

ARRESTED FOR ILLEGAL SALE OF CREOSOTE. 

Ladimin Herold, a druggist at 1663 Broadway, was ar- 
rested some days ago on the charge of selling poison without 
the proper label. A young girl attempted suicide by taking 
creosote, but did not succeed, and afterward gave out some 
information. The bottle was found and on it was a label 
marked in the usual way for distinguishing poisons, but.it did 
not name an antidote, which, it is claimed, the law requires. 
This is said to be the first arrest on this charge for years. The 
patrolman who made the arrest also claimed that the sale had 
not been registered. 

OHIO NEWS NOTES. 

Schedules in the bankruptcy case of Zimmerman &°Co., of 
Wooster, have been filed in the United States District Court 
here. They show liabilities of $66,718.16, nearly all in un- 
secured claims. The assets are $65,092, of which $43,887.97 
consists of stock in the store and $19,739.68 accounts, some 
good and some bad. Cash on hand amounted to $578. The 
house handled both drugs and groceries and did a jobbing 
business. 

SUIT INVOLVING THE MILES PLAN. 

Judge Beacom decided an interesting case here a few days 
ago which will likely cause some stir among the manufacturers 
of proprietary medicines. Application had been made by the 
Miles Medical Company, of Elkhart, Ind., for a temporary 
restraining order to prevent the May Company, a large de- 
partment store here, from selling preparations manufactured 
by the plaintiff, and this was refused. The Miles Medical 
Company alleged that the Cleveland concern was selling its 
preparations at cut rates in violation of a contract that had 
been entered into some time ago, and as a consequence was 
causing damage to the business in the city and causing dis- 
satisfaction among others who handle the goods. On the other 
hand, the May Company set up the claim that the Miles 
Medical Company was seeking to establish a monopoly in re- 
straint of trade by arbitrarily establishing a price for its 
products nd prohibiting their sale at any other price. The 
company has a suit for permanent injunction pending that will 
be tried later on. The contract had a damage clause in it and 
the company has asked the court for judgment. 

All the old directors of the Columbus Pharmacal Company, 
Columbus, have been re-elected and they have organized by 
the selection of the following officers: President, W. T. Wells; 
vice-president, W. H. Grigsby; treasurer, Walter B. Beebe: 
secretary and general manager, A. W. Connor; assistant secre- 
tary, A. M. Cutler. The company has had an excellent business 
the past year. Dividends were paid and arrangements were 
made to enlarge and extend the business the coming year. 

The F. B. Bailey Drug Company, of Zanesville, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. The incorporators 
are: F. B. Bailey, Lucy S. Bailey, Pearl McVey, Helen L. 
Bailey and Graham Bailey. 

Dr. Detweiler has sold his drug store at Wadsworth to W. 


W. Young. 

J. B. Hurst has purchased the store of W. H. Brinsmade, 
645 West Madison avenue, this city. Mr. Hurst also operates 
a store at 1105 Detroit street. 

Mr. Norton has purchased the Harvard Pharmacy on Wood- 
land Hills avenue, this city. 

Joseph Albrecht has sold his interest in the firm of Gerung 
& Albrecht, 2267 Euclid avenue, to his partner, Mr. Gerung. 
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SOUTHERN NEWS NOTES 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

New Orleans, February 7.—Leon Gruntz, an insane drug- 
gist of this city, killed himself in a room of the St. James Hotel, 
at Royal and Canal streets, January 23. He was found dead 
in bed several hours after death occurred and examination re- 
vealed the fact that he had taken about a dram of cocaine. As 
a druggist Mr. Gruntz was a brillian man. Up to a few months 
ago he was perfectly sane. He began showing symptoms of in- 
sanity when working in Wright’s Pharmacy, at Euterpe and 
Prytania streets, in which establishment he was interested. 
When people came in with prescriptions he would argue with 
them, saying there was no use in taking medicine. He was 
examined and found to be insane. Later he was placed in the 
Louisiana Retreat. He remained in that institution some time 
and then, being apparently better. was released. He said he 
was going to kill himself with a razor, but the weapon was 
taken away from him. At ten o’clock on the night of January 
23 he went to the St. James Hotel and asked for a room, de- 
positing 50 cents. The following morning he was found dead in 
the bed. 

NEWS ITEMS. 

Midwinter examinations took place last week at the New 
Orleans College of Pharmacy. The students have been busy 
with these and have had little time for anything else. 

The New Orleans branch of Sharp & Dohme has moved 
from Gravier street to Common street. It now occupies a large 
store in Common street, between Camp and Magazine streets. 

The State Board of Pharmacy examined twenty candidates 
for diplomas last Friday and Saturday. The result of these 
examinations has not yet been announced. 

W. E. Allen, of Monroe, La., has absorbed the business lately 
conducted by Warren Taylor at Monroe, and is now operating 
it as Allen’s Pharmacy. It is believed he will make a success 
of the business. 

Wright’s Pharmacy, one of the city’s landmarks, which is 
situated at Euterpe and Prytania streets, has passed into the 
hands of a receiver. It is believed it will shortly be disposed of 
at auction. . 

T. G. Magruder, one of New Orleans’ well known uptown 
druggists, has decided upon establishing a downtown branch. 
His new store will be in St. Charles street, near Canal, a very 
desirable location. The place is small, but is being elaborately 
fitted out. 

The Retail Drug Clerks’ Association of this city entertained 
its friends at an enjoyable smoker at the New Orleans College 
of Pharmacy last Wednesday night. The event was carefully 
planned and the plans were perfectly carried into effect. To 
the committees who executed them much credit is due. 

Trade here is excellent. Wholesalers say it is even better 
than last year, and a great deal better than it was believed it 
would be. The condition of the cotton crop has not affected 
the trade in as serious a manner as it wags feared. All in all, 
conditions prevailing are satisfactory and there are no indica- 
tions of an early slump. 

The Druggists’ Sundries Company, a new corporation capi- 
talized at $25,000, has recently been organized here and is con- 
ducting a splendid establishment at 431 Gravier street. Sylvan 
Levy is president of the concern. The vice-president and gen- 
eral manager is B, Levy, while B. I. Bloom is secretary and 
treasurer. The firm has just about well estiblished itself. 
Business has been good with it and prospects are bright. 

During the baseball season of 1905 the teams of two of 
New Orleans’ big drug houses will battle for the pennant of the 
Commercial League. The Parker-Blake Company and I. L. 
Lyons & Co., Limited, will be represented in the league, which 
has only recently become a stock company, capitalized at $5.000. 
The season will open about the middle of March and continue 
through to October. Games will be played regularly every 
Sunday. Besides the two drug houses, a large hardware estab- 
lishment, one railroad and a large clothing store will be rep- 
resented in the league. 
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THE WEST. 


Difficulties in Enforcing the Anticocaine Ordinance—New Trial 
Ordered in Brendecke Case— Aristol Patent Has Three Years 
to Run—Board Thanks Attorney Dudley. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Chicago, February 8.—Adolph C. Brendecke, the West Side 
druggist who has been arrested and fined repeatedly on the 
charge of selling cocaine, gained a point in the Appellate Court 
recently. A case in which he had been found guilty of making 
sales of the drug to persons on the West Side levee and had 
been fined $50, was carried up. The decision of the Appellate 
bench was based on a technicality. The judges expressed re- 
gret at the course it was necessary for them to take, as they 
found it imperative to reverse the finding of the lower court. 
With the order of reversal was one for a new trial. It has 
been found extremely difficult to build up cases that will stand 
the test of the courts, as the evidence is often given, necessarily, 
by victims of the habit, who often cannot be relied upon to 
back up their statements later. 


THE ARISTOL PATENT EXPIRES IN 1908. 


The question of the validity of the Aristo] patent, which 
was raised at a recent meeting of the C, R. D. A., has been set- 
tled. Chairman §S. L. Hilton, of the Committee on National 
Legislation, has forwarded a copy of the letters patent issued 
on “ Aristol as a definite chemical compound.” This is a prod- 
uct patent and will expire February 24, 1908. 


THANKS TO BOARD ATTORNEY. 


The State Board of Pharmacy, at its last meeting in Spring- 
field, adopted the following resolutions on motion of Mr. Bode- 
mann, thanking Attorney J. S. Dudley for his services: 

Although Hon. J. 8. Dudley, attorney at law, is only re- 
tained by this board in cases where it feels it needs legal 
assistance, it has had the benefit of his advice at all times when 
asked for. His interest in our work in the cocaine cases is of 
the greatest value to us, and the board and the pharmacists of 
the State are under great obligations to him for his almost 
superhuman efforts to make the best out of a weak law, and his 
constant endeavor to recommend a better and more effective 
law to cope with this new phase of pharmacy legislation, there- 
fore 

Resolved, That we express to this gentleman our thanks by 
sending him a copy of this resolution. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


A large number of local druggists are taking active part in 
the effort to secure the passage of the Mann Dill. 

The Independent Drug Company has been granted papers at 
Springfield. B. Hofheimer isone of the chief incorporators. 

There were about 300 in attendance at the first event given 
by the newly formed Chicago Drug Social Club, which affair 
was a smoker at the Sherman House. Alex. Harris was chair- 
man of the entertainment and, in the language of one of the 
guests, “ He won many econiums.” Luncleon was served. This 
was followed by cigars, boxing matches and speeches. 

S. F. Ade, who has a drug store at 197 Ogden avenue, is the 
latest victim of the thieves who prey on druggists. Two men 
armed with revolvers, with handkerchiefs tied over their faces, 
entered the store late at night. Mr. Ade was robbed of his 
money, watch and chain. The thieves cut the telephone wires 
in order to prevent an alarm being given and then escaped. 


Registered in Illinois. 


At the meeting of the Illinois Board of Pharmacy, held in 
Springfield, January 24, the following candidates passed as 
registered pharmacists: O. R. Colby, Litchfield; Howard Ham- 
ilton, Bethany; John Lemp, Chicago; Floyd Mercer, Liberty ; 
BE. A. Oulvey, Edwin R. Snider, East St. Louis; Edward B. 
Webster, Shawneetown. 

The following passed as assistant pharmacists: Alfred 
Bickes, Springfield; Charles A. Demes, Chicago; Margaret M. 
Ludwigs, East St. Louis. 
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Ghe Drug and Chemical Market 


The prices quoted in this report are those current in the wholesale market, and higher prices are paid for retail lots. 
The quality of goods frequently necessitates a wide range of prices. 





Condition of Trade. 
New York, February 11, 1905. 

Consumers throughout the country continue to exercise cau- 
tion in making purchases, and trading of a speculative nature 
is wholly the exception; trade in consequence has been quiet 
since our last report, no special activity being noted in any 
department. It is not that there is any lack of confidence in 
the future, for the tone of the market is indicated by an ad- 
vancing tendency for staple drugs. The slackening of trade is 
due rather to unfavorable weather conditions, and as the sea- 
son advances the volume of trade is likely to expand, for deal- 
ers will find it difficult to maintain a conservative attitude 
when stocks get so low as to be insufficient for current needs. 
The continued severe weather will undoubtedly lead to an in- 
creased demand for many of those specifics used in the treat- 
ment of colds, etc., which will necessitate the replenishment 
of exhausted stocks and promote a stronger feeling among the 
principal holders. Apart from the interest taken in the course 
of opium and the upward tendency in quinine, nothing has 
attracted so much attention in the trade as the cut in quota- 
tions on German bromides, which was announced simultaneous- 
ly with the appointment of the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Company as agents of the German Bromine Syndicate for the 
sale of their bromide salts. Some manufacturers have 
advanced the price of cocaine, but others are selling at the 
old range of quotations, and the market is irregular and un- 
settled. A reduction in manufacturers’ quotations on cream 
tartar and tartaric acid was announced shortly after the pre- 
vious issue went to press, and Rochelle salt and Seidlitz mix- 
ture share in the decline. Rather more than the usual number 
of fluctuations are to be noted, but these chiefly relate to minor 
articles, and though some weakness is apparent, this will be 
checked with the improvement in the demand which is con- 
fidently predicted. 


HIGHER. 
Opium, 
Castor oil, 
Cramp bark, 
Wild cherry bark, 
Camphor, 
Coca leaves, 
Cannabis indica, 
Citronella oil, 
Orange oil, sweet, 
Alkanet root, 
Golden seal root, 
Ipecac root, 
Mandrake root, 
Cottonroot bark, 
Senega root, 
Caraway seed, 
Sunflower seed, 
Nutgalls, 
Tannic acid, 
Berberis aquifolium, 
Burdock root, 
Jalap root. 


LOWER. 
Menthul, 
Lycopodium, 
‘Vanilla beans, 
Manna, small flake, 
Angostura bark, 
Cascara sagrada, 
Anise oil, 

Clove oil, 
Peppermint oil, 
Wintergreen oil, 
Foenugreek seed, 
Cream tartar, 
Tartaric acid, 
Rochelle salts, 
Seidlitz mixture, 
Guarana, 
Formaldehyde, 
Saltpetre, crude, 
Bromide salts, 
Simaruba bark, 
Galangal root. 


Drugs. 


Alcohol has shown no new development since our last. 
About the usual consumptive distribution is reported and prices 
are maintained at the previous range of $2.38 for grain, and 
60¢ to 65c for wood, as to quality. 


Arnica flowers are meeting with a moderate sale and the 
market appears well sustained at 914c to 10%4c. 


Balsam copaiba, Central American, is held steadily at the 


previous range of 31c to 35c, though only a moderate business 
is passing at this range; Para has sold in moderate quantities 
from the hands of importers at 35c to 37c. 


Balsam fir maintains its firmness, and recent sales of Can- 
ada and Oregon were at $3.50 to $3.60 and 90c to $1.00. 


Balsam Peru is not taken with any spirit, but as the avail- 
able supply is under good control, prices are firmly maintained 
at $1.16 to $1.15. 


Balsam Tolu is in good seasonable request and values are 
steady at the former range of 22c to 24c. 

Barks.—Angostura has weakened in the interval in conse- 
quence of recent stock accessions and holders are free to ac- 
cept 30c to 40c, as to quantity. Bayberry is scarce and firm at 
9c to 10e. Buckthorn is quiet and unchanged at 6644c. Cascara 
sagrada is a shade easier, with the offerings at 7c to 10c. 
Cramp is being pressed for sale and quotations show a decline 
from 9c to 11c. Cottonroot maintains its firm position, despite 
lower quotations from one quarter, and 84c to 9c represents 
the general asking price. Elm is in demand and steady at 28c 
to 30e for select. Sassafras continues scarce and firm at 15¢ 
to 17c, as to quality and quantity. Simaruba is in better sup- 
ply and the price has eased off to 30c. Wild cherry is main- 
tained with considerable firmness in consequence of temporary 
scarcity, and up to 10c is asked for a good grade of bark, 
though thick bark is obtainable at 7c. 

Buchu leaves, short, are passing out in moderate volume, 
with new green stock quoted at 18¢ to 20c, and yéllowish goods 
at 16c to 17c. 

Cacao butter has sold more actively since our last, and the 
market is firmer on the basis of 2814c to 31c, as to brand and 
quantity. 

Cantharides has sold in moderate quantities only since our 
last, but the market is well maintained owing to the limited 
spot supplies; Russian now commands $1.25 to $1.30, but the 
bulk of the inquiry is for Chinese at the lower range of 55c 
to 60c, as to quality and quantity. 

Coca leaves are under good control, the limited available 
supply being held steadily at 1744c to 18c for Truxillo and 30c 
to 32c for Huanuco. 

Cocaine is somewhat irregular and unsettled, with some 
manufacturers quoting at $3.50, while others ask $3.75. 

Codliver oil, Norwegian, does not improve in demand, and 
much of the business transacted is of small jobbing order, 
though the sales in the aggregate represent a goodly distribu- 
tion. The range of values continues on the former basis of 
$44.00 to $50.00 per bbl.; Newfoundland is held and selling at 
unchanged prices, or, say, $1.20 to $1.40 a gallon. 

Cubeb berries continue quiet, but values show no variation 
from the previous range of 8c to 8c for XX; powdered is 
held and selling at 11c to 13c, as to quality and quantity. 

Cuttlefish bone is finding sale in a moderate jobbing way 
only, and while prices show no open change there is considera- 
ble competition between dealers; we quote the range at 14%4c 
to 15¢ for Trieste, 45c to 52c for small jewelers’ and 44c to 50c 
for large jewelers’, as to quantity and quality. 

Ergot is taken in a rather slow and indifferent manner, and 
quotations are barely steady at 37c to 39c for Russian, and 39c 
to 41¢e for Spanish, as to quantity and quality. 

Lycopodium is dull and neglected, but values are well main- 
tained in consequence of scarcity of stock and the strength of 
the foreign markets; Pollitz is quoted at 93c and ordinary at 
90c. 

Manna, small flake, is easier and quotations show a decline 
to 28¢ to 30c, the current quotation for sorts; large flake held 
at 50c. 
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Menthol continues dull and unsteady, and it is intimated 
that the recent low quotation of $2.25 might be shaded, though 
a bid of $2.00 on a lot of five cases on spot was turned down. 


Nutgalls, blue Aleppo, have been steadily mounting in value 
for several months past, and the continued high cost is re- 
flected in the price of many of its derivatives as gallic, tannic 
and pyrogallic acids. The galls that were formerly obtainable 
around 10c to 12¢ are now quoted at 25c to 30c. 


Nux vomica is maintained with considerable firmness at 
8%4c to 4c, in sympathy with the position of the article abroad. 


Opium is tending upward, a change for the better being 
noted at the beginning of the market. One or two sharp ad- 
vances following reports of bad weather in the growing dis- 
tricts and the pressure to buy has forced values up to $3.00 for 
cases and $3.021%4 to $3.05 for smaller quantities, while pow- 
dered is held at $3.45: to $3.55, as to test, quantity and seller. 
Recent advices from Smyrna continue favorable to holders. 


Quinine is not taken with any freedom and business seldom 
rises above jobbing proportions. There is, however, no lack of 
strength in the situation. Manufacturers continue to quote on 
the basis of 23c for bulk in 100-ounce tins, and second hands 
offer in a limited way only at 2244c; sales of Java from second 
hands are reported at 2114. 


Saffron, American, is steadily maintained at the previous 
range of $1.30 to $1.35, while Valencia commands $6.25 to $7.00, 
and Alicante $4.25 to $6.00. 

Senna, Alexandria, is in good demand and the market is 
firm at 17c to 20c for whole leaf, 8c to 10c for half leaf, and 
544c to 6c for siftings. 

Vanilla beans are finding a moderate jobbing sale on orders 
from the consuming trade, buyers appearing to be taking advan- 
tage of the present low quotations. We hear of numerous 
sales within the range of $3.75 to $7.00 for whole Mexican, 
$2.25 to $2.75 for cut, $1.50 to $3.00 for Bourbon and 65c to 
$1.25 for Tahiti. 

Yerba santa is easier in price, owing to the receipt of re- 
cent shipments, and dealers generally now name 10c to 11¢ as 
acceptable. 

Chemicals. 


Acetate lime is passing out actively into consuming chan- 
nels, and is well sustained at previous values, or, say, $1.35 to 
$1.40 for brown and $2.00 to $2.05 for gray. 

Alum continues held and selling at $1.75 to $1.80 for lump, 
and $1.80 to $1.85 for brown. 

Arsenic, white, continues in active demand at 3\4c; red is 
dull and does not change from 6%4c to 7c, as to brand and quan- 
tity. 

Blue vitriol is rather neglected at the moment, and values 
are unchanged at 5\4c to 5%e. 

Brimstone, crude seconds, is in steady, fair request, with 
spot sales at $21.75; to arrive, held at $21.45. 

Bromides.—A sharp cut in the price of bromides was an- 
nounced by the agents of the German Bromine Syndicate on 
February 6, and the market has been since in an unsettled con- 
dition, with one firm quoting at the reduced prices and the 
others at the old range of values, domestic manufacturers hav- 
ing refused to meet the cut announced by the Germans. The 
new quotations show the following wide range of values: Po- 
tassium bromide, 15c to 30c; sodium bromide, 17c to 35c, and 
ammonium bromide, 22c to 40c. Full details of the situation 
are given on another page of this issue. 

Carbolic acid is in improved position, with holders asking 
14c as an inside price for crystals in bulk, and 21¢ to 28¢ for 
bottles. 

Cream tartar was reduced on the 24th instant to the range 
of 2314c to 24c for crystals and powdered. The announcement 
caused more or less surprise in the trade, though it was known 
that the price of argols had declined. The lower range affects 
various other derivatives and compounds of cream tartar, as 
noted below. 

Rochelle salt is lower, in sympathy with the recent decline 
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in cream tartar, and the revised range is 201%4c to 2lic, as to 
quantity. 

Seidlitz mixture shares in the reduction of prices in cream 
tartar and Rochelle salt, prices showing a decline of 4c, the 
revised quotation being 17c to 174c. 

Stearic acid is in better supply and offers more freely at 
a reduction to 9¢ to 914c for single press, 10c to 10%4c for double 


press and llc to 11%e for extra quality. 

Tannic acid is firmed and higher, in sympathy with the 
raw material, and holders now quote 55c to 60c for crystals 
and 34c to 40c for powdered, as to quality and quantity. 

Tartaric acid is lower, in sympathy with conditions affect- 
ing argols and cream tartar, and manufacturers’ prices show a 
decline of 114¢ per Ib., the range now standing at 29¢c and 29%4ec 
for crystals and 2914¢c to 291% for powdered. 


Essential Oils. 

Anise continues easy in prices, and sales were made dur- 
ing the interval at $1.15 to $1.17%4. 

Bergamot is steadily held at $2.20 to $2.45, though the trade 
requirements at the moment are very moderate. 

Cassia has developed a slightly easier tone, but values are 
quotably unchanged, recent sales being at 75c to T744e. 

Citronella is firm, with an advancing tendency, at 35c to 
87ce, the inside figures being for drums, while up to 40c is quoted 
for cans. 

Clove is easier in sympathy with the spice and is obtainable 
at 70c to 721%4c for cans and bottles, respectively. 

Peppermint is easier in price to the extent that bulk is offer- 
ing at $3.25 to $3.60. There is no demand of consequence, and 
this, coupled with freer offerings from producing point, is 
responsible for the easier feeling. 

Spearmint shows an easier tendency in common with oils 
of the same class and recent offerings were at $4.75 to $5.00. 

Wintergreen, natural, is in better supply and holders are 
offering more freely at a shade under previous quotations, or, 
say, $1.90 to $2.25. 

Gums. 

Apart from camphor, which has marked another advance, 
there is little new or interesting to report in this department. 
Camphor is now quoted at 80c to 80%c for barrels and cases 
respectively. 

Roots. 

Alkanet is firmer, in sympathy with conditions at primary 
sources and prices have advanced to 8%ce to 9c. 

Berberis aquifolium has sold actively since our last, and 
quotations show an advance to 17c to 18c. 

Burdock is moving into stronger position owing to scarcity ; 
at the close 8c to 8% was quoted. 

Galangal is jobbing moderately at the range of 5c to 5i%4e. 

Golden seal continues on the upward grade and recent 
jobbing sales were at $1.65, .which is now a general inside 
price, and up to $1.70 asked. 

Ipecac does not vary to any extent and holders appear firm 
in their views at current quotations, or, say, $1.20 to $1.25 
for Rio, and $1.25 to $1.30 Carthagena. 

Jalap shows more firmness and holders maintain values 
steadily at a range of llc to 15c. . 

Kava kava is dull and neglected and holders are more free 
to offer at 11e to 12c. 

Manaca has developed an easier tendency and sales are 
making at 18¢ to 20c. 

Mandrake is in upward tendency and holders are firmer in 
their views at 5i4c to 6c. A moderate jobbing business is re- 
ported at this range. 

Sarsaparilla, Mexican, meets with little inquiry, but holders 
maintain their firm views and 8c to 9c is still quoted. 


Seeds. 

Anise, Russian, is stronger, though still obtainable on spot 
at 5e to 514c, a range which is said to be equivalent to the 
cost in primary markets. 

Caraway is firm in sympathy with advices from abroad, and 
5l4c is now generally named.. 

Coriander is held and selling fairly at previous quotations 
of, say, 7c to 7%4c for natural, and 8c to 8\%e for bleached. 

Foenugreek is in better supply and holders now quote at a 
reduction to 244¢ to 2\4e. 

Sunflower has developed some scarcity and the inside quota- 
tion has been advanced to 4c. 
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THE PRACTICE OF PHARMACY IN RUSSIA.’ 
By ProsPer H. MARSDEN, 
Lecturer on Pharmacy in the University of Liverpool. 

The regulaticns relating to pharmacy in Russia deal with its 
very inception and enter into every detail of its daily routine. 
Before a new pharmacy can be opened in Russia, whether in 
town or country, a number of conditions have to be observed, 
aud they all make for the success of the new venture and the 
maintenance of the welfare of the already established phar- 
macies. Like many other 
Russian _ regulations, 
they regard the public as 
existing for the benefit 
of the pharmacy, and 
thus the public in Rus- 
sia grumble, but the 
pharmacist never. There 
are not wanting § signs 
that these good times 
may soon come to an 
abrupt end, but at pres- 
ent every pharmacy in 
Russia does well, and 
most bring a fortune to 
their owners. Once es- 
tablished there is guar- 
anteed a clientéle large 
enough to amply supply 
it with business; but 
until evidence of such a 
clientéle is satisfactorily 
proved to the medical 
authorities no one is 
allowed to dream of opening another pharmacy. Even when 
this first condition is fulfilled it is necessary to obtain in writ- 
ing from the neighboring owners of pharmacies a statement 
that they do not believe another pharmacy within such and such 
a distance of their own would materially injure their business. 

TO OPEN AN APTEKA. 

The first step to obtain permission to establish a pharmacy 
is for the postulant to obtain permission to present a petition 
to the local Medical Administration, together with a certificate 
that the applicant has passed the examination for the legal 
qualification of provisor, or qualified man, which cannot be 


Moscow : The Aptcka of Ferrein. 


owing to an increase in population in a certain neighborhood. 
The normal increase is defined by law as so many new people 
for St. Petersburg, so many for Moscow, and so on. In each 
of the towns mentioned the allowance of permanent residents 
to each pharmacy is 12,000, and the number of new prescrip- 
tions and repeats per annum is 30,000. In the capital towns 
of the provinces the numbers are 10,000 inhabitants and 15,000 


Moscow: The Coctorium at Ferrein’s Apteka. 


prescriptions; in the district towns 7,000 people and 6,000 pre- 
scriptions; while in the military ports the numbers are 7,000 
inhabitants and 12,000 prescriptions. 

If the already established pharmacies do a business in pre- 
scriptions and repeats so much in excess of their legitimate al- 
lowance, defined as above by law, as to allow of the new place 
being opened without detriment to their own trade, and the 
increase of population has been shown to be suflicient, the peti- 
tion goes through various hands until it reaches the Governor 
of the province. The most surely based petition may be de- 
layed at any one of its stages for years by perfectly. legitimate 
means, and so one can understand that a qualified man may 
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Moscow : The Aptekarski Magazin of Ferrein. 
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Moscow: The Dispensary at Ferrein’s Apteka. 


taken until the age of 25. The authority mentioned then takes 
into consideration the need or otherwise of a new pharmacy, 
1 Read before the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, on Fri- 


day, January 27, 1905; reprinted from the Pharmaceutical Journal, Jan- 
uary 28. 


waste a deal of his life in getting into his own place of busi- 
ness. 

No branch of the same owner is allowed in the same dis- 
trict. In the country pharmacies must not be less than 15 
versts (10 miles) apart, although special arrangements are 
made in cases of large fairs and similar gatherings. 
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SHARP DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE ‘APTEKA AND THE APTEKARSKI 
MAGAZIN. 


In Russia a hard and fast line is drawn between the Apteka, 
or place in which medicaments are dispensed on prescription, 














Moscow: The Aptekarski Magazin of Keller. 


and the Aptekarski Magazin, or shop in which goods are sold 
by retail. The two must be kept entirely separate. In the large 
business of Ferrein, photographs of which are shown, these are 
under different roofs. Upon presenting credentials from the 
University of Liverpool and the Pharmaceutical Society I was 
privileged to inspect this palatial apteka and its many depart- 
ments in company with the head of the firm, Vladimir Karlo- 
vitch Ferrein, to whom I am indebted for an excellent insight 
into every branch of this immense business and an extremely 
pleasant hospitality and companionship during a visit all too 
short. 

In every pharmacy, not only in large towns, but even in 
the country, the dispensing is kept entirely separate from the 
retail, or “sale in the hand,” as the Russian expression has it. 
As a rule a different set of men attend to each counter, and in 












Velikce Selo, Yaroslavi Province: A Typical Country Apteka. 


every case the fittings of the apteka proper are distinct from 
the retail. This is all set forth in the code, and even the rooms 
which constitute the apteka are specified: A prescription room, 
or dispensary, another room for storage of materials, so sit- 
uated that neither damp nor overheating will cause the prepara- 
tions to deteriorate; a coctaria or decoctorium and a laboratory 
(these last two may be together), a dry cellar, an ice cellar, a 
drying room for medicinal herbs, and, finally, a suitable dry 
place for the storage of crude drugs. 

The apteka must also stock a sufficient quantity of fresh 
drugs of the best quality, and the owner must do his best to 
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provide also preparations which, although not in the tariff, are 
in usual demand. 

He must keep for sale to the public, or on prescription of a 
physician, komceeopathic medicines. 

Ile is required to keep the various vessels for the manu- 
facture and supply of the various medicines, and these are 
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Prescription (Green Border). ‘ Signatura” for Mixtures. Stamp of 
Responsible Provisor. 








specified by the code; works of reference, which must include 
a list of all the medical men licensed to practice ; a Russian and 
a German pharmacopeia, a Russian military pharmacopeia, 
und works on chemistry, pharmacy and allied subjects, and so 
on down to the smallest funnel and evaporating dish required. 

The books in which prescriptions are copied and retail sales 
entered must be kept upon a sealed cord—that is to say, a cord 
is run through the book, and the seal of the inspector appointed 
by the Government set upon it. 

A sealed book for the issue of poisons must also be kept. 
Finally, a herbarium of medicinal plants indigenous to Russia. 

POISON REGULATIONS. 


The greatest care is observed with regard to poisons. The 
code sets forth that poisonous articles, both in the dispensary 





Number of Prescription. Name of Patient. Directions to Patient. 
Price. Name of Prescriber. Date. 


and the storeroom, cellar, or other place, must be kept apart 
from all other materials, locked up and under the seal of the 
magister or provisor in charge. Special balances are to be 
used for the weighing of poisons, and for this purpose alone. 





Blank Label for Internal Medicaments. (White Label, Border Printed 
Green, Building Gray.) Blank Label for External Medicaments. 
(Yellow Label, Border Printed Orange.) 


Tl may say that into whatever pharmacy I went in Russia I 
chserved the greatest care exercised in this partfcular part of 
the business. One would see the dispenser take a key from 
the provisor’s desk, go into the rooms set apart for poisons and 
medicamenta hervica, and return with the drug weighed: in his 
scales. These usually have horn pans, and are deeper than the 
kind we use. The dispenser takes them to the bottle of powder 
to be weighed, and not the bottle to the scales, as is our custom. 

It is interesting to note the immediate result of the poison 
regulations in Russia as compared with that of the crass igno 
rance exhibited by certain sections of the community in this 
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country, and particularly of some coroners, who might be ex- 
pected to know the law. In Russia poisons are so rigidly 
guarded that the love sick servant girl and the despairing un- 
fortunate invariably poison themselves with ammonia. In 99 
per cent. of the poisoning cases, where the deed is not a con- 
structive crime by qualified persons, but a suicide by women 
or the uneducated classes, ammonia is the agent employed. We 
find, as might be expected, that the number of deaths from 
poison is not large. For any disregard of the necessary pre- 
cautions in the keeping, issue or use of poisons and the stronger 


Repeats of Medicamenta Heroica, to be Signed by a Doctor Each Time 
Required. 


remedies (medicamenta heroica), the responsible person in the 
apteka is liable to loss of his right to control] for all time; if, 
in addition to his being the responsible person, he be the owner, 
he likewise loses his right to own an apteka. 

WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN PHARMACY. 

Women have equal rights with men in matters pharmaceuti- 
cal, and in the large business to which I have referred some 
half a dozen were engaged in dispensing, and about an equal 
number were employed in turn typewriting the curious fan- 
stick labels called signatura. I have always been an advo- 
cate for the employment of capable women in dispensing prac- 
tice, and was therefore well pleased to hear that in Moscow, as 
elsewhere, women were able to hold their own as careful and 
reliable dispensers. ‘The article of the code referring to the 
admission of women into pharmacy says that “ Persons of the 
female sex are also permitted to take occupation in an apteka, 
due regard being had to existirig rules.” That is to say that 
they must have the necessary educational qualifications, and 
in particular a qualifying knowledge of Latin. 

There is a system of registering the engagement and dis- 
missal of each one employed in an apteka. Not only does this 
apply to the heads of departments, but also to any assistant or 
apprentice who may be engaged or dismissed, and it is the 
duty of each owner or responsible manager to report to the 
local medical authority any change which may take place in 
his staff, and at the same time to remark upon the conduct, 
abilities and pharmaceutical knowledge of each person named 
in his report. 

PRESCRIBING AND DISPENSING. 


The Russian law lays down very definitely the question of 


prescribing, keeping it very rightly in the hands of the medical 


man, while such a thing as a doctor doing any dispensing is 
unknown. Dentists are not allowed to prescribe, although they 
may order for their own use certain poisons, such as arsenic, 
cocaine, perchloride of mercury, and such drugs as they may 
require for the practice of their art. 

PRESCRIPTIONS REQUIRED FOR POWERFUL MEDICAMENTS. 

For all the medicaments marked in the tariff with a cross 
a doctor’s prescription is required; the others may be supplied 
to the public in a simple form in the way of ordinary retail 
trade. Should these drugs be required compounded together, it 
is necessary to obtain the sanction of the Medical Council be- 
fore such sale can take place. The issue of some of the more 
powerful! remedies, which can in our own country be obtained 
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without any difficulty by the general public, is prohibited in 
Russia without a physician’s prescription, and one sees none 
of the loose handling about a doctor’s prescription which with 
us is all too common. In Russia it is recognized that one goes 
tu the medical man for advice and to the pharmacist for medi- 
cine. The law appears to be wisely administered by the Med- 
ical Council for the benefit of both classes, and the public are 
the richer for such regulations as this body may make. 


SEVERE EXAMINATIONS PREVENT OVERCROWDING. 


Owing to the severity of the examinations neither of the 
pro.essions is overcrowded,. with the natural result that each 
may make a very good living asa rule. Some of you may have 
read a book by a Russian writer—a self conscious, morbid kind 
of person, who describes his struggles and want of success as 
a medical man. The book has been translated into our lan- 
guage, and had a vogue some two years ago. This man, who 
calls himself Verasaeff, who is a pessimist of the most pro- 
nounced kind, states that the normal average fee for a general 
practitioner in the country is 8 roubles.*. The cost to the public 
of the average prescription may be put down at a rouble, so 
that payment for medical and pharmaceutical skill is rather 
above than below our average. Again, there is the tariff to 
control the prices charged. These prices are marked in plain 
figures upon every single article purchased, and no over- 
charge is allowed. It will be seen from these figures that by a 
judicious appreciation by the Government and the general pub- 
lic of the respective functions of the medical man and the phar- 
macist, and a harmonious working of these two together, one 
arrives at as near perfection as it is possible to do. 

In the country districts the aptekas are under the care of 
the zemstvos. These bodies, which of late have been very much 
before the public eye, are either county councils, similar to 
our own, save that in Russia a county is sometimes half as 
large as England, or else district councils, a district being, per- 
haps, the size of an English county. The country aptekas are 
subject to the usual regulations as to the inspection, fitting out, 
storage of poisons, as those of the towns. The zemstvos pay 
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for the medical treatment of their poor, to the extent in some 
provinces of as much as 30 per cent. of their total budget. 

There are special regulations for aptekas attached to mills, 
hospitals, etc., but in every case the same care is exercised as 
in the large metropolitan houses. 

THE STATUS OF THE PRESCRIPTION. 

The manner of dealing with the prescription in Russia is 
an excellent one. This document is rightly understood by all 
to be an order from the mcdical man to the pharmacist to dis- 
pense or supply certain medicaments. The original is retained 
by the aptekar, the keeper of an apteka, which must be kept 
for three years, and the patient is supplied with a signatura, 
the prescription being copied upon the back of this, and the 
directions for the patient upon the front. In addition to this 
the prescription is copied into the sealed book previously men- 
tioned. Should a repeat of the prescription be required the 
signatura is brought, and a second, third or further supply 
obtained. In case of prescriptions containing any of the 
medicamenta heroica, a repeat may only be obtained upon the 
doctor giving a fresh signature each time, and this fact is put 
before the public at the time of the first filling of the prescrip- 
tion by means of a rubber stamp upon the reverse of the sig- 
natura. 

A regulation of this kind is badly required in our own coun- 


2A rouble is equal to about 51 cents in United States currency. 
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try, and it would prevent the repetition of medicines contain- 
ing such drugs as morphine, cocaine and chloral hydrate. Even 
antipyrine, antifebrin and phenacetine are classed as medica- 
menta heroica, and animal preparations as spermine, special 
mention being made in the code to the preparations of Poehl 
and Parke, Davis & Co. These are absolutely forbidden to be 
sold at retail. 
DISPENSING ROUTINE. 


In every Russian pharmacy the provisor, or qualified man, 
must sign his name upon the reverse of the signatura each 
time that it goes out. This in practice is done by means of a 
rubber stamp of the name of the person taking the responsi- 
bility. 

In all the pharmacies which 1 visited I noticed that the 
bottle which had been dispensed was placed upon the original 
prescription; upon the patient calling for the medicine the 
provisor would take it up and compare it with the original 
prescription, himself signing the signatura, or, rather, stamping 
it; he satisfies himself that the medicine is correctly dispensed, 
caps the bottle, and wraps it up, the original prescription being 
retained. In the large apteka of Ferrein special places are 
kept for each class of medicine, lotions, liniments, pills, ete., 
and although there does not appear to be any bottle of the 
type of our hexagonal “not to be taken,” special care is shown 
in the labeling, the external use orange yellow label being gen- 
eral. Here also for hypodermic injections a large aseptic in- 
strument case is used to keep the medicines in as perfect a 
condition as possible. 

In order that trades requiring to use poisons for manufac- 
turing purposes may not be unduly hampered by rigid restric- 
tions, there are special regulations for chemists, artists, mill 
owners and craftsmen. The most important of these is that 
the persons mentioned must have a certificate either from the 
police, or from their immediate chief, ere they can be supplied 
with poison. There is none of the loose way of supplying min- 
eral acid in beer bottles, which is not unknown here, nor can 
one buy cyanide and perchloride at the photographer’s in 
Russia. A curious order forbids the sale of “ sympathetic” 
inks. 

Sherry and other wines are supplied upon a doctor’s pre- 
scription, and‘I can vouch from personal knowledge that one 
famous aptexkar has a particularly fine taste in port, which, to- 
gether with Malaga and sherry, he imports direct. 

MANY FORFIGN PROPRIETARIES EXCLUDED. 


The list of articles of foreign manufacture occupies many 
pages of the code, most of the foreign proprietaries being for- 
bidden, and all plant extracts manufactured abroad. 

Another instructive list is that of the medicaments which 
may not be sold in the aptekarski magazin—that is to say, 
which one must go to an apteka for. It contains nearly-all the 
galenical preparations, which appear in their Russian and Latin 
names—e.g., aque medicinales omnes caceptis aqua triplice 
flor. Aurantii et aqua rosarum; trochisci omnes exceptis 
trochiscus menthe, zingiberis, et natri bicarbonica; folia con- 
cisa et pulverata omnia; linimenta omnia. Even such simple 
drugs as gummi et gummi resine pulverate omnes are forbid- 
den, except gummi arabico pulverato. Mel depuratum et 
rosarum are also forbidden. It will be seen from this that 
the Russian pharmacist guards very closely his own particular 
branch of the calling, and keeps to himself all the manufacture, 
as also the dispensing of galenicals. 

CLASSIFICATION OF REMEDIES. 

_ There are four classes of poisons and heroica recognized. 
Class A contains, 82 of the most poisonous drugs. In this list 
are many of the vegetable alkaloids, arsenic, nitric acid, nitro- 
glycerin, amyl nitrite, chloroform, chloral hydrate, and all the 
known anesthetics. Class B includes the mineral acids, oxalic 
acid, iodine, bichromate of potassium, oxalate and cyanide of 
potassium, resorcin, and a number of others—47 in all. 

List C has the commoner hypnotics, colocynth, and many 
poisonous crude drugs, as calabar bean, belladonna root and 
herb, ipecacuanha, savin oil, cantharides—the total number in 
this list being 144. 
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The fourth list contains chiefly poisons or very active herbs 
and roots. 

The wholesale trade in drugs is conducted entirely by se- 
lected merchants, who are guaranteed by their guild as being 
men best suited to conduct the business. 

The provincial zemstvos have of late busied themselves with 
the wholesale importation, from Germany almost exclusively, 
of certain drugs, mostly disinfectants. The latter have been 
required for the hospitals chiefly to cope with.epidemics of 
typhus, typhoid and other famine diseases. 

The zemstvos are not in favor of the protective system for 
the pharmacist, rightly believing that the public do not get the 
best of it. 

These regulations, which I have tried to put before you 
briefly, seem formidable enough in themselves, but they are 
enforced by a list of penalties appalling in their severity. For 
instance, for the illegal opening of an apteka the punishment 
is confiscation of all property to the use of local government 
institutions, and for preparing any medicament until the neces- 
sary full permision has been obtained there is a fine of not 
exceeding 100 roubles (about $51). 

But in Russia, as elsewhere, there is something to corre- 
spond to our own precept of tempering justice with mercy, and 
the Russian reading of that honored precept is one which, al- 
though it is not accepted by the Government, has its applica- 
tion none the less. It is the saying, “ It’s a long way to Peter.” 
In other words, that laws are made in St. Petersburg, but are 
not necessarily observed very far away from that center of 
enlightenment. Practically a friend at court is, in Russia, 
much more powerful thai the severest of the Russian laws, and 
the pharmacist who takes care to make friends with the powers 
that be in his own department is not often troubled with the 
laws about breach of regulations. ~ 

My thanks are especially due to Vladimir Karlovitch Fer- 
rein for the interesting visit he made with me to every part of 
his enormous business, in the dispensary of which more than 
half a million prescriptions were dispensed last year, and to my 
brother, Victor E. Marsden, whose intimate knowledge of the 
language and customs of the Russians has enabled me to put 
before you a paper which I trust may be considered an authori- 
tative account of the laws regulating the practice of our art 
in Russia. 

Restrictions on Proprietaries Abroad. 

The Governments of several foreign countries have recently 
imposed additional restrictions on proprietaries of foreign 
origin, which will bear hard on those American manufacturers 
who happen to have business in the particular countries in 
question. » 

The Government of New Zealand has issued regulations that 
after June 30, 1905, the labels of patent medicines must give 
the ingredients of which the preparations are composed. Regu- 
lations along this line were formulated and issued by the 
Board of Health of the Colony of New Zealand, but the oppo- 
sitions developed both in New Zealand and in London were so 
vigorous as to lead to a promise that the regulation will be 
materially modified and possibly abrogated. 

In Cuba a law has been promulgated requiring that the 
manufacturers shall file with the authorities the formulas of 
all preparations which are to be imported. A somewhat simi- 
lar law has been enacted in Venezuela, though these latter 
regulations resemble more closely those in force in France than 
do the Cuban regulations, which are based upon an old Span- 
ish law, which has been in abeyance for the past fifty years. 

Uniform Prices Throughout Germany. 

It is reported that the Imperial Health Board will have 
the scheme for fixing uniform dispensing and other charges 
for medicines throughout Germany ready to submit to the in- 
dividual States at the end of this year. The representatives 
of apothekers would then consider it, and express opinions, 
but it is felt, as prices are higher in South Germany than else- 
where in the Empire, there is no immediate chance of the 
scheme being carried out. 
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Hints to Buyers. 


Write for literature to the Fischer Chemical Importing Com- 
pany, of 14 Platt street, New York, sole agent for the United 
States and Canada for an interesting and valuable line of Ger- 
man chemicals. 

Write to the Mississippi Glass Company, of 277 Broadway, 
New York, for pamphlet No. 10, which gives interesting infor- 
mation on glass lime water containers and other glass special- 
ties manufactured by this concern. 

In ordering wooden ointment boxes of your wholesaler be 
sure to specify “ Mt. Washington.” These impervious boxes are 
made in black walnut and silver poplar and in size %4 ounce to 
16 ounces. They are packed in quarter gross. 

Advertising matter is furnished to retail druggists for 
counter and window display by the National Licorice Com- 
pany, of 106 John street, Brooklyn, N. Y. We refer our read- 
ers to the advertisement of the company for further particulars. 

Write Clarke Brothers & Co., Peoria, Ill., for descriptive list 
of their specialties for the drug trade. One of these, Clarke’s 
Juniper Gin, is particularly recommended for family and 
medicinal use. The druggist can safely guarantee its purity, as 
it is bottled at the distillery. 

Syringe boxes of whitewood, bass, oak, ash, etc., may be 
had of the Henry H. Sheip Mfg. Company, Philadelphia. This 
concern also manufactures many other forms of fancy wood 
boxes. Estimates and samples will be furnished on application 
and satisfaction is positively guaranteed. 

The line of specialties offered to the readers of the AMERI- 
CAN Druacist by Osborn-Colwell Company, of New York, is 
very promising of profits to enterprising dealers. Every drug- 
gist who is in business for profit should make it a point to care- 
fully read the advertisement of the company, which appears in 
this issue. 

Write Wm. S. Merrell Chemical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for its catalogue of pharmaceuticals. Your business library 
is incomplete without it. Its goods are carried in stock by 
all the leading jobbers; it actively supports the N. A. R. D. 
plan; it protects the retailer, and its goods are always up 
to the highest standards of quality. 

Lanoline Liebreich, Lanoline Puriss. B. J. D., Adeps Lane 
B. J. D., are three products which are official in the United 
States and British Pharmacopeias, and for which Victor Koechl 
& Co., of New York, are sole licensees for this country. The 
goods are carried in stock by all wholesale druggists. See that 
the trade-mark (Dartring) is on every package. 

The brisk demand for the Gem Nail Clipper, manufactured 
by the H. C. Cook Company, of Ansonia, Conn., still continues. 
This clever little device is evidently very attractive to the 
public, and druggists who display it are well satisfied, both with 
the volume of sales and with the profits. Supplies may be 
obtained through the jobbing trade. 

By addressing the Dentacura Company, Newark, N. J., Dept. 
A, a sample of Dentacura may be obtained. This excellent 
tooth paste is now sold in every part of the United States and 
in many foreign markets, and wherever used it seems to make 
permanent friends. It is something which every druggist should 
earry in stock. 

The Torsion Balance seems to be appreciated by pharma- 
cists, for we learn that over 23,000 of these balances have al- 
ready been purchased by the retail drug trade throughout the 
United States. A scientific explanation of the advantages of- 
fered by these balances is furnished in the report of the Frank- 
lin Institute, a copy of which can be obtained by addressing 
the Torsion Balance Company, 92 Reade street, New York. 

An important improvement in the drug mill of A. W. Straub 
Company, Philadelphia, will be noticed by referring to its adver- 
tisement, which appears in this number, Thisisnotonly a remark- 
ably cheap mill, adaptable to very many purposes, but it has been 
found to be of thoroughly substantial workmanship and to be 
strong at every point. This an article which every druggist has 
meed of. It will be sent on trial to any druggist requesting it. 


Runkel Brothers, of 445 West Thirtieth street, New York, 
are manufacturers of soluble chocolate, milk chocolate (for 
eating) and other specialties which the retail druggist should 
be interested in. With the approach of the season when these 
goods will be in demand, both for soda fountain use and for 
counter sale, the new advertisement of this firm, which ap- 
pears in this number, will undoubtedly be of interest. 


Ammonol may be obtained in both the powdered and the 
tablet forms, and in combination with salycilic acid, lithium 
peptone, bromine and camphor; also in combination with cam- 
phor and codeine, and with ipecac and opium. This well-known 
stimulant, analgesic and antipyretic is in strong demand at this 
time of the year when throat and lung troubles are prevalent. 
By addressing the Ammonol Chemical Company, New York 
City, interesting literature may be obtained. 


The highest award for natural mineral water which was 
given at the St. Louis Exposition was made to the Apollinaris 
Natural Mineral Water. At this exposition there were mineral 
waters from all over the world, and the awarding of the grand 
prize to the Apollinaris is one of the best evidences of its merit. 
There is something about the taste of this water, a certain 
definite character, which gives it a constantly growing popu- 
larity. 

Clean tumblers are absolutely necessary at the soda foun- 
tain, and the only satisfactory way to secure clean tumblers is 
by the use of a satisfactory tumbler washer, such as that made 
by the Whiteman Mfg. Company, of Canton, Ohio. In this 
washer every part of the tumbler is washed with a fresh supply 
of pure water in the shortest possible time, and without any 
slop or spatter. The tumblers are left clean so that they re- 
quire no wiping. Write for descriptive circular to the White- 
man Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, mentioning the AMERICAN 
DRUGGIST. 

The W. D. Allison Company, 997 North Alabama street, 
Indianapolis, have made a thorough study of the needs of the 
physician, and offer a line of physician’s furniture which meets 
every requirement of the physician, however small or however 
large his practice may be. Write the manufacturers for cata- 
logue and special discount offered to druggists, and you will find 
that you can effect a sale to some of the physicians of your ac- 
quaintance without any work whatever, merely through show- 
ing the illustrations in the catalogue and taking the order of 
the physician. 

The advantages of seamless tin boxes are their lightness, 
durability and compactness. The American Can Company, 
which has offices in all the principal cities of the United States, 
furnishes an almost infinite variety of seamless tin boxes suit- 
able for the drug trade, and stands ready to manufacture special 
designs When needed for proprietary preparations. Being ab- 
solutely first-hand on these goods, it can save the large buyer 
a very considerable commission. Write to the New York office 
of the American Can Company, mentioning the AMERICAN 
DrvuccIsT, and get a complete catalogue of druggists’ tin boxes. 


Soda Fountain Hints. 

William Rippey, 109 East Second street, Cincinnati, offers 
some valuable hints to soda water dispensers. Write him for 
ideas on dispensing water ices at the soda fountain. The in- 
formation will cost you only a postal card and will prove of 
great value. 


Water Proof Hair Brushes. 

The weak point in hair brushes is their inability to stand 
wetting. The cheap brushes look almost as well as do the 
high grade, but as soon as a cheap brush is wet the bristles will 
come out and the back will come off. The Grand Rapids Brush 
Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has solved the problem of 
making a high-grade brush at a moderate price, and in its “solid 
back ” hair brushes is enabled to furnish a water proof brush 
with wire drawn bristles which does not deteriorate on wetting. 
Write to the company for descriptive circular and quotations. 
It will pay you to make this line a leader. 




















